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Art. L—GROWTH, TRADE, AND MANUFACTURE OF COTTON, 
No. I. 


Iv is a just remark of a modern writer, who has veiled his 
name in the mantle of his modesty, “that of the true history of 
mankind, only a few chapters have yet been written.” 


The physical wants of man in a civilized state, exceed altoge- 
ther his individual powers of supply. Hence he is of necessity 


a social being ; and his wants and his desires are, in a great mea- 
sure, Cependent for their attainment upon his fellow men, and 
inseparably connected with correlative duties to them. This is 
human destiny. It would seem, therefore, that whatever tends 
to the advancement of our race and the amelioration of its con- 
dition, is a part of “ the true history of mankind,” and ought to 
be written; and that those persons who, by their labors and 
exertions, whether mental or physical, have done the most to 
that end, are justly entitled to the highest niche in the temple 
of human glory. Yet how different has been the experience of 
past ages! While the deeds of the warrior, who rode forth to 
pillage and destroy, have been blazoned to the world in history, 
and monument, and song, the true heroes in the cause of huma- 
nity, the patient inventors, the great captains of industry, and pro- 
moters of the arts of peace, together with their labors, have been 
too often suffered by the historian to sink into oblivion. For- 
tunately for our race, a new era has dawned upon us. Men have 
begun to perceive that the arts of peace are the true sources of 
national strength, as well as of individual prosperity ; that the 
proper duty of the historian and poet is to celebrate and record 
the deeds of those who have done the most to increase human 
comfort and happiness, rather than of those who, by battle and 
conquest, have been instrumental in destroying both ; that he who 
invents a machine which lessens human toil, and increases human 
comfort, is a greater benefactor to his race than he who simply in- - 
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herits a crown, or receives the applause of the world for splendid 
military achievements.{ In the development of the uses to which 
some of the simple vegetable productions of our own country 
are now applied, new sources of invention, of beauty and art, of 
profitable industry, of individual comfort, of private and na- 
tional wealth, have opened themselves to our view, altogether 
astonishing in their magnitude and effects upon the commerce 
and happiness of the world. 

Of these, perhaps, none afford a better illustration of the im- 
ortance and magnitude of the blessings which God has con- 
erred upon us through his vegetable kingdom, than the simple 
COTTON PLANT. 

The early history of the cultivation and manufacture of cot- 
ton, is involved in much obscurity. The shrab or plant which 
produces it, of which there are several varieties, has been found 
growing spontaneously, or successfully cultivated, in nearly all 
the countries of the globe, situated between 40 degrees north, 
and about 33 degrees south latitude. In “the Crimea” it is 
grown as far north as 48 degrees of latitude, and under the tor- 
rid zone in South America, on mountains 4,000 feet elevation 
above the level of the sea. 

It is said to be mentioned but four or five times by the early 
Greek and Latin authors, and is not alluded to in the Bible. The 
first mention of it in history is by Herodotus, in his description 
of the usages of the people of India. Among other remarkable 
things which he describes, he relates, ‘‘ that the rT of that 
country possess a kind of plant, which, instead of fruit, pro- 
duces wool, of a finer and better quality than that of sheep, and 
that of this they make their clothes.” 

The cultivation and manufacture of cotton began in India 
long before the date of authentic history. At the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, they had extended to Persia and 
Egypt.* It had also begun to be used in Rome. As early as 

* In the time of Pliny, A. D. 50, the cotton plant had come to be extensively 

known. He often mentions it. In his Natural History the following passage 
occurs ;—‘‘ In Upper Egypt, towards Arabia, there grows a shrub which some call 
ossypium, and others Xylon, from which the fabrics are made which we call 
ylena. It is small, and bears a fruit resembling a filbert, within which is a downy 


wool that is spun into thread. There is nothing to be compared to these stuffs for 
whiteness and softness ; beautiful robes are ome from them for the priests of the 


land.” 
Mr. John Chapman, in his work recently published on the ‘ Cotton and Com- 
merce of India,”’ says :—‘ The cotton fibre is the fruit of plants of different forms 


and magnitudes, from an annual creeper to a tree twenty feet in height ; only the 
kinds produced by annual, triennial, and perennial bushes are used for woven ma- 
nufactures * e " , The kind commonly, and perhaps from ancient 
times, produced and used in India, differs from the sorts obtained in other coun- 
tries, and seems, even from the days of Arkwright, to have been held in inferior 
estimation in England, although its substantial good qualities give it a decided 
preference with the natives who use it ” 

Not many years since, one traveller (Mr. John Duncan), found a variety of the 
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68 years before Christ, Lentullus made use of cotton cloth as an 
awning for the theatre; and frequent mention is made of it by 
the writers of that and later periods. 

The commercial activity of the early followers of Mahomet 
widely spread its use in their day.* Science and every kind of 
industry were carried to greater perfection in Spain, under the 
dominion of the Moors, than they attained at that period in any 
other part of Europe; and the manufacture of cotton into va- 
rious and beautiful fabrics flourished in that country under their 
dominion ; yet the mutual repugnance existing between the Ma- 
hometans and Christians, was doubtless the cause that prevented 
its spreading to other parts of Europe. 

But when, after years of bloody warfare, Granada, the last 
stronghold of Moslemism, fell before Ferdinand, science also fell, 
the arts were lost, and ‘‘ Woe is me, Alhama,” was truly a more 
significant sigh than the heart-broken words express. Barce- 
lona, however, continued the manufacture. In 1560, fustians 
were made in great quantities at Bruges and Ghent. Antwerp, 
at this period, imported fustians from Venice, and also many 
finer qualities of fustians and dimities from Milan. In Italy. 
Germany and Flanders, the manufacture had but a lingering and 
ignoble existence; and, indeed, it was not then carried to any 
“— of perfection anywhere in Europe. 

-aper was first made of cotton by the Chinese, and a know- 
ledge of this art was brought from them into Europe by the 
Saracens. Although the plant had been long known in Chin 
yet cotton cloth was rarely manufactured by that people unti 
after the conquest of their country by the Tartars ; but as early 
as 1368, its use prevailed throughout that empire. 

The precise date when this manufacture commenced in Eng- 
land,,is not known. From an entry in the books of Bolton 
Abbey, 1298, it is stated that “cotton was used for candle- 
wicks ;” but no advance was probably made during the three 
succeeding centuries of war, ignorance, and confusion. 

In an old work entitled the “ Process of English Policy,” 
the author says, “Genoa resorts to England in her huge ships, 


plant in Abomey, Africa, which produced a very superior cotton. The stocks of 
the plants were fourteen feet high, with large branching heads. 

E. H. Hopkins, Esq., our present consul for Paraguay, informs us, that upon 
the alluvial banks of the large streams of that country, cotton of superior quality 
is grown, and that in the forests are found two kinds of wild cotton, admirably 
adapted to the manufacture of paper. 

* It is stated upon good authority, that Omar, the immediate successor of Maho- 
met, preached in a tattered gown of cotton, torn .n twelve places. Another evi- 
dence that it was common in Mahometan countries, may be seen in the observation 
of two Arabian travellers, who visited China in the ninth century. They re- 
marked, “that the Chinese chiefly used silk stuffs for their garments, instead of 
cotton, as the Arabs did.” 

It is also stated by William de Rubruquis, who was ambassador from the French 
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called carracks, bringing many commodities, as silk, paper, 
wool, oil, cotton, &c.” This was near the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

England, from that period, had her cotton from Cyprus, 
Smyrna, and other countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
pos the establishment of her great East India and American 
trade, 

Woollen goods had long been manufactured in England, when, 
in 1585, on the capture of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma, 
large numbers of Protestant artisans fled from the cities of ‘the 
Spanish Netherlands, and took refuge in England, bringing 
with them the art of manufacturing cotton: some of them set- 
tled in Manchester, and were encouraged by the warden’ and 
fellows of the college of that town.* 

Down to the year 1530, no essential improvement had been 
made in the machinery for spinning and weaving, beyond the 
ancient distaff and spindle, and primitive loom. In this year, 
the common one-thread spinning-wheel was invented at Bruns- 
wick, in Germany. The “weaver’s,” or “ Dutch loom,” was 
brought into use in London, from Holland, about the year 1676. 
It was similar in construction to our common hand-loom. We 
have no record of the invention of the primitive loom, nor by 
whom it was brought to this stage of improvement. 

Columbus found cotton growing wild and in great abundance 
in Hispaniola, and other West India islands. And the splendid 
stuffs sent by Cortez to Spain, after his conquest of Mexico, is 
satisfactory evidence of the high state of perfection to which the 
Mexicans had carried the art of manufacturing. Yet they had 
made no advance in machinery beyond the distaff, spindle, and 
primitive loom.t 


7 
king to several oriental courts in 1252, that cottons were then articles both of 
trade and costume in the Crimea and southern Russia; being brought from Tur- 
kistan, and that they were worn to some extent in the provinces of Tartary. 

In the fourteenth century the manufacture of cotton had been carried to great 
perfection in Granada. Abu Alkhatib, the Spanish Arabic historian of that king- 
dom, affirms that cotton garments made there were said to be far superior in deli- 
cacy and beauty to those of Assyria. 

* “At so late a period as the year 1331, weaving was so little understood in 
England, that the arrival of two weavers from Brabant is recorded as amung the 
important events of the time. But it was the religious persecutions of the Duke 
of Alva which first gave importance to the manufacture of cloth in England, by 
driving crowds of Flemish weavers to seek a home in that country. Louis the 
Fourteenth, by his revocation of the edict of Nantz, in 1686, caused the expulsion 
from France into England, of about 50,000 of the best French manufacturers.”— 
Ure. 

t “ There is no doubt that in Greece, Troy, Tyre and Sidon, the arts of weaving, 
dying and embroidery, had been carried to a high degree of perfection at the time 
of the Trojan war. 

“The Indian loom was probably the same four thousand years ago as now. It 
was simple and rude in its construction. The mode of operating the ancient loom 
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In 1641, a little English work, called the “Treasure of Traffic,” 
notices the new art, as if it had then become well established at 
Manchester ; supplying not only the market at home, but also 
those of the Levant, in exchange for the raw material. Still, 
linen yarn was used for the warp of fustians, and nearly all other 
cotton goods, down to the year 1773. Rudeness of machinery 
prevented the production of fine yarns or fine fabrics. Dimities 
were woven, but no calicoes were attempted. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, a great increase 
of the manufactures and trade of England took place. 

During the period of almost uninterrupted peace, between 
1720 and 1740, the eommercial towns, and especially Manches- 
ter, made rapid strides in wealth, population, and manufacturing 
operations ; the grand staple being cotton in all its varieties. 

At this time the demand for yarn exceeded the supply, and 
the weaver was continually pressing on the spinner. ‘T’he Man- 


chester merchants began to give out linen warps and raw cotton 
to the weavers, .receiving them back in cloth, paying for the 
carding, roving, spinning and weaving. When finished, the 
cloth was dyed by the merchants, and then carried by them to 
the principal towns on packhorses, to be retailed to shopkeepers 


along their route. 

The great expense necessarily incurred in converting cotton 
into yarn on the single thread wheel, and the small quantity 
that could be produced in a given time, formed a great obstacle 
to the increase of the new manufacture. 


differed among different nations. Herodotus says:—‘ The Egyptians shoot the 
woof beneath, and other nations above.’ This proves that they operated their looms 
differently, but I do not clearly understand his meaning. The Hindoo loom is thus 
described by modern writers :—‘ It consists merely of two bamboo rollers, one for 
the warp and the other for the web, and a pair of geer. The shuttle performs the 
double office of shuttle and lathe, and for this purpose, is made like a large netting- 
needle, generally of a length somewhat exceeding the breadth of the piece. This 
apparatus the weaver carries to a tree, under which he digs a hole large enough to 
contain his legs and the lower part of the geer. He then stretches his warp by 
fastening his bamboo rollers at a due distance from each other on the turf by wooden 
pins. The balances of the geer he fastens to some convenient branch of the tree 
over his head; two loops underneath the geer, in which he inserts his great toes, 
serve instead of treadles, and his long shuttle draws the weft through the warp, 
and afterwards strikes it up cluse to the web. The reed used by them is like our 
own, and well made.” 

In the old pictures of the Aztec machinery that have been discovered, neither 
the shuttle nor distaff have been found represented, and these were probably not 
attained by that people. According to the accounts of modern travelers, the Aztec 
loom was a very rude instrument, consisting merely of four stakes driven into the 
ground, upon which the web was stretched ; no shuttle was employed by them, but 
in place of it a long wooden needle ; no attempts, it would seem, were made by 
them to render their implements more efficient. The modern Peruvians spin with- 
out the distaff, and their loom is like the one just described. Every piece of cloth 
was woven the precise width wanted far a garment. Specimens of the cloth have 
been found in their tombs. 
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In 1788, Mr. John Kay, a native of Bury, in Lancashire, and 
a resident then of Colchester, invented the “ Fly Shuttle,” which 
is still in use. By this new invention, the shuttle was driven 
across the warp and back, and back again, without being thrown 
by the workman’s hands. By this means the weaver was ena- 
bled to make nearly double the quantity of cloth, and, besides, 
one man could weave the widest web. 

About this time Mr. John Wyatt, of Litchfield or Birmingham, 
invented a machine for spinning cotton by rollers ; and two fac- 
tories were established employing his machinery, one at Bir- 
mingham, and the other at Northampton. Both the under- 
takings, however, failed ; and the machines were long since lost, 
no models of them remaining now in existence. 

The patent for this machine was taken out in 1788, in the 
name of Lewis Paul, a Swede, who was connected with Wyatt 


in business. 

Paul took out another patent for spinning by rollers in 1753. 
It is highly probable the machine was the same as the machine 
of 1738, but included a supposed improvement in the mode of 
applying the sliver of cotton to the rollers, consequent upon his 


improvement in the carding process hereafter to be described. 
o other attempts to spin by machinery are known to have 
been made till 1764. 

The fly shuttle also of Mr. Kay was not brought into general 
use until 1760; when his son Robert evened the drop boa, 
which enabled the weaver to use any one of three shuttles con- 
taining different colors, without removing and replacing them 
in the lathe. These inventions excited the envy and hatred of 
the ignorant weavers of Lancashire, and were so maliciousl 
opposed by them, that Mr. Kay left the country, taking up his 
residence in Paris. 

The numerous and remarkable inventions which were made 
soon after this period are differently recorded by different au- 
thors. Having examined many conflicting accounts, I believe 
the following to be their correct history : 

The first spinning machine produced, after the failure of 
Wyatt's, was contrived by Thomas Highs, assisted by a Mr. 
Kay, clockmaker of Leigh, in Lancashire, and named, for his 
daughter Jane, “ The Spinning Jenny.” It was, however, an 
imperfect machine, wanting many parts essential to its success. 
Highs afterwards agxpen a double jenny with some new 
oe for which he received a present of 200 guineas from 
the manufacturers of Manchester. But it does not rest on any 
conclusive evidence that he was an original inventor. He con- 
tinued to make jennies mostly on his own plan, till he was dis- 
abled by a stroke of palsy about 1790. 
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The great demand for yarn, which the one-thread wheel could 
not supply, made many persons endeavor to contrive a substi- 
tute for the imperfect hand machine. 

A “Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce,” was established at Manchester, England, in 1754. 
In the nine years succeeding, six model machines had been pre- 
sented for approbation, and the society had distributed £544 12s. 
in premiums for improving several machines used in-manufac- 
tures, viz., the comb-pot, cards for wool and cotton, stocking- 
frame, loom, machines for winding and doubling, and spinning 
wheels, 

In the transactions of the Society, in 1783, it it said by the 
compiler: ‘From the best information hitherto obtained, it 
appears that about the year 1764, a poor man of the name of 

rgreaves, employed in the cotton manufactory near Black- 
burn, in Lancashire, first made a machine in that county, which 
spun eleven threads, and that in the year 1770 he obtained a 
patent for his invention. The construction of this kind of 
machine, called a Spinning Jenny, has since been much im- 
proved, and is now at so high a dsc of perfection, that one 


woman is thereby enabled with ease to spin a hundred threads 


of cotton at a time.” James Hargreaves, a weaver of Stand- 
hill, near Blackburn, was the author of the above invention, the 
date of which has however been supposed 1767. This invention 
of Hargreaves showed high mechanical genius ; and, differing 
completely from any machines that had been produced before, 
there can be no doubt of its originality. 

The inventor is said to have received his first idea of it from 
observing that a one-thread wheel, having been overturned upon 
the floor, both the wheel and spindle continued to revolve. 
Hence, it occurred to his mind, that if a number of spindles 
were placed upright and side by side, several threads might be 
spun at once. 

This invention of Hargreaves, thus suggested to his mind by 
an awkward accident, was the first efficient advance from the 
common one-thread spinning-wheel, and may justly be regarded 
as the prototype of all the wonderful improvements in the art 
of spinning, Thich have since been made. This machine he first 
kept as secret as possible, confining it solely to the yarn which 
his family spun for his own weaving. At length it became 
known, and the spinners raised a cry against it, alleging it 
would throw multitudes out of employment. A mob broke 
into Hargreaves’ house and destroyed the machine; not onl 
this, but the persecution he suffered, and the danger in which 
he was placed, obliged him to leave his native county, as the 
inventor of the “ fly shuttle” had been compelled to do before 
him. He retired to Nottingham in 1768, where, in partnership 
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with Mr. Thomas James; a joiner, he erected a small mill. 
Before he left Lancashire, he had made a few jennies for sale; 
but although the manufacturers and weavers fully appreciated 
and encouraged their use, a desperate effort was made by a mob, 
in 1779, to put down the machine. Not only the jennies, but 
all the machines turned by water or horses, were destroyed for 
several miles around Blackburn ; those jennies only were spared 
which contained but twenty spindles, these being admitted by 
the mob to be useful. Hargreaves died at Nottingham, in 1778, 
having maintained his family in comfort by the fruits of his 
invention, 

The inventions and improvements we have described, were, 
however, but the first dawnings of a new era in the history of 
mechanical contrivances. The idea of a complete system of 
manufacturing with the aid of labor-saving machinery, had not 
yet been conceived by the mind of man, It was reserved for 

ichard Arkwright to introduce and establish a system which 
has placed England in wealth and commercial greatness at the 
head of the nations,—which has materially affected the destinies of 


our own country, and changed the commerce of the world. 
Richard Arkwright was one of those great characters whom 


nature seems to have destined, by the endowment of superior 
powers, to be the benefactor of their fellow-men. He was born 
at Preston, in Lancashire, the 23d of December, 1732, of poor 
parents; being the youngest of thirteen children, his parents 
could only afford to give him an education of the humblest kind, 
and he was scarcely able to write. He was brought up to the 
trade of a barber at Kirkham and Preston, and established him- 
self in that business at Bolton, in the year 1760. Having dis- 
covered, or become possessed of a chemical. process for ying 
human hair, which in.that day was of considerable value, he trav- 
elled about collecting hair, and again disposing of it when dyed. 

In 1761 he married a wife from Leigh; and the connections 
he thus formed in that town are supposed to have afterwards 
made him acquainted with High’s experiments for making 
spinning machines. He manifested a strong predilection for 
mechanics, which he is stated to have followed with so much 
perseverance as to have neglected his business and injured his 
circumstances. His natural es was ardent, enterprising, 
and stubbornly persevering. In 1767, being then 35 years of 
age, he fell in with “ Kay, the clockmaker,” at Warrington, 
whom he employed in relation to some of his mechanical experi- 
ments; and it is said he was then endeavoring to produce a 
8 28 motion. The result of this acquaintance was, that 
Arkwright devoted; himself to a more useful and practicable 
scheme, and having engaged Kay to work for him in those 
details which he was not himself skilled in, he began the construc- 
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tion of his spinning machine. He had many difficulties to con- 
tend with ; Kay was unable to make all the machinery required ; 
but Mr. Peter Atherton lent Kay a smith and watch-tool maker, 
to make the heavier part of the machine, and Kay undertook 
the clockmaker’s part of it, and to instruct the workmen. Thus 
was Arkwright’s first spinning-frame made. 

Still poverty did not allow him to prosecute his invention ; 
and he repaired to his native place, where he interested a friend, 
Mr. Smalley, in his behalf; and his machine was fitted up in 
the parlor of the house belonging to the “ Free Grammar 
School,” which was lent by the head master to Mr. Smalley for 
the purpose. 

Riots had taken place in the neighborhood of Blackburn on 
the invention of Hargreaves’ spinning jenny, as before noticed ; 
and Arkwright, fearing similar outrages against his machine, 
left Preston, accompanied by Mr. Smalley and Kay, and went 
to Nottingham. 

They first applied for pecuniary aid to Messrs. Wright, bank- 
ers, but by them they were referred to Mr. Need, who, with his 
partner, Mr. Strutt, the improver of the stocking-frame, joined 
Arkwright in partnership. Zhe machine was made practicable ; 
and in 1769 he took out a patent, describing himself, in his appli- 
cation for it, as Richard Arkwright, Clockmaker. 

He and his partners erected a mill at Nottingham, which was 
driven by horses; but this mode of turning the machinery being 
found too expensive, they built another mill at Cromford, in 
Derbyshire, on a much ae scale, which was turned by a 
water wheel, and hence the spinning machine was called the 
“ Water Frame.” 

By the two important inventions, of which we have traced the 
history, the cotton manufacture was freed from those obstacles 
which had hitherto retarded it. The yarn turned off by the new 
machines was in greater quantity ae superior quality ; and the 
hard, firm shoes’ spun by the “ water frame” being found suit- 
able for warps, linen yarn was abandoned for that purpose, and 
goods were, for the first time in England, woven wholly of. cotton. 
More delicate fabrics were also introduced—especially calicoes, 
in imitation of the Indian. |The jenny was peculiarly adapted 
for spinning filling, so the two. machines aided each other. 

Arkwright had to encounter much animosity and uncertainty 
at the beginning of his career... It was not until upwards of five 
years had elapsed after. obtaining his patent, and more than 
sixty thousand dollars. had been. expended in machinery and 
=e that any profit. accrued to himself and partners. 

The Lancashire manufacturers refused to buy his yarns, and 
he and his partners found themselves encumbered with a heavy 
and valuable stock. They were driven to attempt the manufac- 
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ture of this for hemselves, first in stockings, which succeeded ; 
and then in caloas, which succeeded also. Another still more 
formidable difficulty arose; the orders for goods which they 
had received being considerable, were unexpectedly counter- 
manded ; the officers of the excise refusing to let them pass at 
the usual duty of 8d. per yard, insisting on the additional duty 
of 3d. per yard as being calicoes, though manufactured in 
England. 

By this unforeseen obstruction a very considerable stock of 
calicoes accumulated. The proprietors, therefore, had no re- 
source but to ask relief of the Sadtaheere ; which, after much 
money expended, and against a strong opposition of the manu- 
facturers in Lancashire, they obtained. 

This was the first Legislative acknowledgment of the existence of a 
British manufacture consisting wholly of cotton, and was in 1774. 

The cotton machinery was still very imperfect, especially in 
the preparation ; and the process of carding was the next subject 
for improvement. This was done with hand cards, which were 
made about 12 inches long, and five wide; the cotton being 
spread upon one of the cards, it was repeatedly combed with the 
other till all the fibres were laid straight, when it was stripped 
off the card in a fleecy roll, ready for the rover. The first im- 

rovement was in making one of the two cards a fixture, and 
increasing its size, enabling one workman to do double the 
quantity of work; and this was rendered still more easy b 
suspending the movable card by a pulley from the ceiling, wit 
a weight to balance it, so that the workman had only to move 
the card without sustaining its weight. These “ stock cards,” 
as they were called, had been used in the woollen manufacture, 
but they were applied to cotton by Hargreaves, in 1760. ‘The grand 
improvement in carding (as in fact in all other machinery) was 
the application of rotary motion ; and this we owe to Lewis Paul, 
before mentioned, who took out a patent for his machine in 
1748. This invention was admirable, but it had defects; the 
cotton was put on and taken off by hand, requiring the stoppage 
of the machine ; and the perpetual carding was also done by the 
hand, joining short lengths together. These defects were reme- 
died by a feeder, which was invented by John Lees, of Manches- 
ter, in 1772; and a continuous fleece was produced by the con- 
trivance of Messrs. Wood and Pilkington. 

In 1775, also, Arkwright took out a patent for a carding 
machine containing many improvements; the patent also in- 
cluded machines for drawing and roving. Cylinder cards were 
invented about 1762, and were first sol by Robert Peel, ances- 
tor of the late distinguished prime minister of England. Card- 
ing was not perfected, however, until 1775, the date of Ark- 
wright’s patent. The machines just mentioned as patented by 
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Arkwright are very important; and good yarn could not be 
spun by machinery without them. The machines have been 
greatly improved since, and some others introduced ; but Ark- 
— was the first to introduce the drawing process, and to 
apply the spinning rollers to the purpose of roving, and very 
great merit belongs to him on that account. 

But there are three machines we have not mentioned, which 
are used previous to the operation of carding, equally useful 
with the important inventions we have described, in forming a 
complete series of machinery adapted to the manufacture of 
cotton. From the very hard pressure to which cotton is sub- 
jected in packing, it is in matted lumps, mixed with more or 
lose of dirt, leaf, &e. The first process to remedy this is by 
means of a machine called a “ Willow.” This name is derived 
from a machine which had been formerly used in Normandy 
for cleaning cotton and probably sheep’s wool. It was a cylin- 
drical cage made of willows, with a rotary axis and cross arms. 
The machine used now is entirely different, but it retains the 
name. After passing through this machine, the cotton was 
taken to what was then called the scutching machine, in which it 
was beaten by metallic blades revolving on an axis with great 
rapidity. This machine was introduced into Manchester about 
1808. Before the invention of it, the cotton was opened and 
cleaned by being placed upon cords stretched on a wooden 
frame, and then Rows by women with smooth switches. The 
third machine is the spreading or lapping machine, constructed 
and brought into use by Messrs. Askwright & Strutt. 

They had thus perfected a complete series of machines, which 
were capable, at a small cost and without the aid of human 
strength, (except carrying the material from one machine to 
another,) of performing all the operations which were requisite 
and necessary for converting the ‘‘ Vegetable Wool,” which ex- 
cited so much the admiration of the “‘ Venerable Father of His- 
tory,” into yarns ready for the weaver’s use. These inventions 
commenced with Wyatt and Paul in 1738, and were the joint results 
of many profound minds directed to the same object ; but the merit of 
combining them all to form a perfect whole, belongs to Richard Ark- 
wright, the poor barber of Preston. 

When this admirable series of machines became known, Ark- 
wright’s frame resounded in all quarters, and his machines were 
eagerly sought and used. The consequence was, an unlimited 
supply of yarn to the weaver, cotton warps at a lower price than 
linen, cotton fabrics at very reduced prices, and consequently a 
great demand, and high wages to the weavers ; spinning mills were 
erected upon a large scale by Arkwright and others, and a 
mighty impulse was given to the cotton manufacture. 

The factory system in England, as applied to cotton, takes its rise 
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from this period.* Hitherto, the various operations being per- 
formed separately, had been carried on entirely in the houses of 
the workmen, or adjacent workshops. But the machines of 
Arkwright required more space than the dwellings of the work- 
men could afford, and more power than could be given by the 
human arm; their weight also was great. These circumstances, 
added to the consideration of waste and the necessity for water 
power, (the only motor then known,) led to the erection of mills, 
in which every separate process might be carried on without the 
waste and trouble of moving the material from house to house. 

Meanwhile, Arkwright’s success and the wealth that rapidly 
flowed in upon him, roused the jealousy of other manufacturers, 
and several persons set up machines similar to his without his 
license, on the plea that he was not really the author of these 
inventions. ‘To vindicate his claim he instituted actions, which 
were defended by an association of Lancashire manufacturers, 
Only one action came to trial, and a verdict was given for the 
defendant, thus setting aside his patent. In another attempt to 
establish his second patent, Arkwright gained a verdict. But 
the Lancashire manufacturers obtained a writ from the Lord 
Chancellor to try the validity of the patent, The cause was ably 
argued, models exhibited, and numerous witnesses. examined ; 
a strong case was made out against him, and the patent was set aside, 
Thus were his. machines thrown open to the public, and an astonish- 
ing extension of the manufacture immediately ensued, 

It would consume too much time to follow the personal his- 
tory of this extraordinary man ; but his life is well worth study- 
ing for. the example which it affords of unwearied ardor and 
industry, even after fortune had poured her golden store so 
amply upon him. He endeavored at fifty years of age to remedy 
the defects of his early education ; and his economy of time was 
a marked feature in his character to the last moment. 

In 1786 he was appointed high sheriff of Derbyshire, and 
soon after received the honor of knighthood from George the 
Third. He died at Cromford on the 8d of August, 1792, in the 
sixtieth year of his.age. He left an.immense estate, and his 
chepemsants are now among the wealthiest of the commoners of 
England. 

But Hargreaves’ and Arkwright’s machines were not adapted 


* “From Homer we learn that embroidery and tapistry were prominent arts 
with the Thebans, that poet'deriving many of his pictures of domestic life from the 
paintings which have been found to ornament their palaces. Thus, it is evident 
that some of the proudest attainments of art in our own day, date their, origin 
from a period coeval at least with the Iliad. Again, we find that the use of the 
distaff and spindle, referred to in the Sacred Scriptures, was almost as well under- 
stoed in Egypt as it now is in India; while the factory system, so'far from being a 
modern invention, was in full operation, and conducted under patrician influence 
some three thousand years ago.” —[ Pastoral Life and Manufactures,of the Ancients.] 
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to the finer qualities of yarn. This defect was remedied by the 
invention of another machine, which was named the Mule, from 
its combining the principles of Arkwright’s water frame and 
Hargreaves’ jenny. This admirable invention, which has entirely 
superseded the jenny, and, to some extent, the water frame, was 
contrived by Samuel Crompton, a weaver, of respectable char- 
acter and moderate circumstances, living at ‘‘ Hall-in-the- Wood,” 
near Bolton. He was but 21 years of age when he commenced 
his undertaking, and was five years in bringing it to maturity, 
which was accomplished in 1779. In his account of his inven- 
tion, he said, “ he- had no other end in view than having good 
yarn to weave.” The unambitious man took out no patent, 
“ desiring merely to enjoy,” what he termed, “ his little inven- 
tion, in his own garret.” The very superior quality of his yarn, 
however, raised public curiosity as to the method by which it 
was produced, and persons came to him from all quarters to 
inquire respecting it. 

hus the machine became known, and was turned to advan- 
tage by more energetic manufacturers, while the modest inventor 
received no other recompense than the very inadequate one of 
£5,000, granted him by parliament in 1812. The first mule 
made by Crompton was rude and heavy; but an ingenious 
mechanic, Henry Stones, of Horwich, who had doubtless seen 
Arkwright’s machine, constructed a mule in a workmanlike 
manner, making the rollers of metal, and applying clock-work 
to move them; and adapting it to three times the number of 
spindles Crompton had used. Other persons made other im- 
provements; and, in 1790, the mule was first turned by water 
power, by Mr. Kelly, of Lanark Mills. 

The superiorquality of yarn produced by the mule created a 

eat demand for laborers to operate it, and consequently a much 

agher rate of wages than was paid to artisans in general, This 
led to frequent combinations for higher wages on the part of 
workmen who were capable of operating the machines, which 
naturally led to an anxious desire on the part of the proprietors 
of cotton mills, that some means should be devised to enable 
them to dispense with the labor of the spinners. 

Various attempts, running through a period of twenty or 
twenty-five years, were made by different mechanicians. The 
only persons who succeeded beyond the purposes of experiment, 
were »Messrs. Eaton, De Jough, Buchanan, Brewster, Roberts; 
and: Knowles. But these were generally unsuccessful from 
defects in; the adjustment of the machinery and various other 
causes... James Smith, of Scotland, invented a self-acting mule 
which operated successfully, and which was introduced and. 
patented: in’ this: country, as we shall hereafter describe when 
we come to speak:of the United States. 
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But the machine which has met with decided success is the 
‘* self-acting mule,” invented by Mr. Roberts, of the firm of Sharp, 
Roberts & Co., of Manchester, which is now in extensive use in 
England, and has been introduced into the United States. Mr, 
Roberts took out his first patent in 1825; and a second, for a 
further improvement, in 1830. A description of this extraor- 
dinary and intricate machine cannot be given without diagrams, 
Many improvements have also been made in the different 
machines used by Arkwright, which it would take too much 
time to name; among others is the throstle-frame, the ring 
spinner, and Danforth’s cap spinner, which have taken the place 
of Arkwright’s water frame. This brings the invention of spin- 
ning machinery to about 1833; since which time our own coun- 
try has furnished more improvements than any other, and has im- 
parted more than it has received. 

Such rapid progress in the spinning department of the cotton 
manufacture demanded a correspondent improvement in that of 
weaving. A loom, moved by water-power, had been contrived 
by M. De Gennes, in the 17th century, but it is not known to 
have come into use. About the middle of the 18th century, a 
swivel loom was invented by M. Vauconson; and, in 17665, a 
weaving factory, probably filled with these looms, was erected 
by Mr. Gartside, of Manchester; but no advantage was realized, 
as &@ man was required to superintend each loom. 

In 1785, the Rev. Dr. Edmund Cartwright invented a power 
loom, which may be regarded as the parent of that now in use, 
His first attempt, by his own description, was an awkward affair. 
He says, “ The warp was placed perpendicularly, the reed fell 
with at least four hundred pounds weight, and the springs which 
threw the shuttle were strong enough to have thrown a Congreve 
rocket.” It required the strength of two powerful men to work 
the machine at a slow rate, and only for a short time. He, how- 
ever, made improvements, and took out another patent the first 
of August, 1787, but was unfortunate in a weaving factory, 


which he established for weaving with power looms. He, 
however, received £10,000 from parliament as a reward for his 
ingenuity. 


After the failure of his first factory, another establishment, 
containing 500 looms, built at Manchester, was destroyed by an 
exasperated mob, in 1790, under the delusive idea that the 
introduction of weaving machines would do away with the 
demand for their labor, and destroy their means of subsistence. 
The invention, nevertheless, was improved by others, and sur- 
mounted all opposition. At the time of Cartwright’s death, in 
1824, it was stated that power looms had incre so rapidly in 
England, that they were then performing the labor of two hun- 
dred thousand men. tt RS ht 
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In 1794, a power loom was invented by Mr. Bell, of Giasgow, 
but it was abandoned. In 1796, Mr. Robert Miller, of Glasgow, 
also took out a patent for a machine of this nature, which was 
adopted in 1801 by John Monteith, of Glasgow, who fitted up a 
mill with 200 looms. It was several years, however, before the 
business was made to answer. 

But it was not till Mr. Horrocks, of Stockport, in 1803, after 
a long career of costly experiments, introduced some very im- 

rtant modifications into the power loom, that it became effect- 
ive; but, unfortunately omitting certain minutiz in the con- 
struction, which interfered with its uniformity of performance, 
he did not receive the reward which was due to his talents and 
ingenuity. But his loom is essentially the one now in use. It 
was perfected by Messrs. Sharp & Roberts. 

The great obstacle to the success of the power loom was, that 
it was necessary frequently to stop the machine in order to dress 
or size the warp as it unrolled from the beam, This difficulty 
was removed ie the invention of a machine for dressing the 
warp before it was placed in the loom. This beautiful and valu- 
able machine was invented by Messrs. Radcliffe & Ross, of Stock- 

rt, assisted by a workman of the name of Thomas Johnson. 

hey spent two years in experimenting before the machine was 
peodintd They obtained a patent for it in 1802. Passing over 
many valuable inventions for manufacturing cotton—not the 
least of which is the stocking-frame for weaving hosiery, in- 
vented by Wm. Lee, of Nottinghamshire, in 1589, and greatly 
improved by David Holt, and afterwards by that accomplished 
man, Jedediah Strutt, who first wove ribbed stockings, in 1756— 
and also the contrivances of machines for weaving lace, we will 
describe very briefly the improvements in bleaching, and the 
introduction of calico printing. 

Bleaching, by the action of the sun and atmosphere, is the most 
ancient and still the common method in many countries. But 
this process is too slow to suit the modern demands of manufac- 
turers. The bleaching process, as performed in the middle of 
the last century, occupied from six to eight months. ‘ It con- 
sisted,” says the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” “in steeping the 
cloth in alkaline leys for several days, washing it clean, and 
spreading it on the grass for some weeks; this operation was 
repeated five or six times. The cloth was then steeped for 
some days in sour milk, washed clean, and dried. The pro- 
cesses were repeated, diminishing every time the strength of the 
akaline leys, till the cloth had acquired the requisite whiteness,” 
In the last century the art of bleaching was so little understood 
in Great Britain, that nearly all the linens made in Scotland 
were sent to Holland to bleach. From this came the name of 
“ Hollands,” as applied to this species of British manufacture. 
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The first great improvement in bleaching in Great Britain 
was made about the middle of the Jast century. Dr. Home, of 
Edinburgh, introduced the use of water, acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid, as more powerful than sour milk. By the quicker 
operation of this Ey the souring of the cloth was effected in 
a few hours, instead of occupying days and weeks as formerly ; 
and in the whole process so much time was saved as to reduce 
it from eight months to four. 

A still greater improvement was the result of the discovery 
of chlorine or oxymuriatic acid. This powerful chemical agent 
was discovered by Scheele, a Swedish chemist, in 1774, who 
observed its property of destroying vegetable colors from its 
having bleached the cork of his phial. - This fact became known 
to Bertholet, a French chemist, to whom the idea occurred of 
applying it to the bleaching of cloths; and, in 1785, having 
found by experiment that it answered the purpose, he made 
known this great discovery. 

James Watt, the improver of the steam engine, learned from Ber- 
tholet, at Paris, the success of his experiment, and introduced it 
in England with success in 1786. Mr. Henry, of Manchester, 
also introduced an improvement in 1788, by the addition of lime, 
in order to overcome the noxious smell of the acid. But there 
were still some objections to the process. Mr. Tennant, of 
Glasgow, after much laborious ‘investigation, discovered the 
method of-making a saturated liquid of chloride of lime, and 
eer eg what is now known as “ Tennant’s Bleaching Pow- 

ers,”—which was found to answer perfectly all the purposes of 
the bleacher,—and brought the article into common use. Every 
thing is now performed by machinery or the use of chemical 
agents, and the process of bleaching is reduced to a few days. 





Art. 1—DUTCH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


EAST INDIES—-WEST INDIES—AFRICA. 


I. East Inpres.—Of the extent and population of the entire 
Dutch East Indies, no complete report has yet been made, and the 
official papers of the Colonial Minister do not even contain the 
names of the greater or lesser islands collectively on which the 
Dutch flag waves, or may justly do so. On the Papuan coast of 
New Guinea, a beginning was made in 1850, for setting up the 
marks of boundary with the Dutch arms. In the division of 
land of Java some changes were made, as, for example, a re- 


* Made up from the German of Otto Hubner. 
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gency was erected for Pradjeka (residence Bezikie), and a sub- 
regency at Blitar (residence Kedirie), The population of Java 
and Madura was estimated at 9,570,023 souls, of which 16,172 
were Europeans, 123,934 Chinese, 28,522 Arabians, 9,391,749 
free natives, and 9,646 slaves. The population of Timor and 
the adjacent isles, is estimated at 2,272,750 souls. 

On the 30th of December, the Dutch naval force in India con- 
sisted of 1 frigate, 2 corvettes, 1 brig, 7 schooner-brigs, 1 advice 
brig, 8 schooners, 10 steamships, 1 gunboat, and 1 schooner- 
brig on repair, manned by 1,885 Europeans and 510 natives. 
Besides these there were 5 India Government schooners, and 55 
Dutch ones, manned by 15 Europeans and 1,229 natives. Of 
the land forces, accounts are wanting, except that in 1850 there 
arrived from Holland 670 officers and soldiers, Of the laws, it 
is mentioned that the Dutch book of criminal law is based on 
the Indian. 

In consequence of the royal ordinance of 8d August, 1849, 
the number of ecclesiastics has been increased. Since 1850, the 
Protestant churches have 15 resident, and 2 travelling preachers, 
but the former are bound to engage, from time to time, in short 
itineracies. In and through the benevolent institutions of Java, 
in 1850, 1,189 Christians, and 873 others were assisted. The 
government has granted a support of 160,149 florins. 

In respect to the medical profession, mention is made of the 
founding of a School of Midwives for the natives. By the citi- 
zen-physicians, 24,278 patients were — in Java and Madu- 
ra; in the other possessions, 5,535 : of which, in the former case, 
2,025, and in the latter, 163, died. Of the former, therefore, the 
deaths were as 1 to 34, and of the latter 1 to 13.6. In the resi- 
dencies of Samarang, Tagal, Japara, Rembang, Madiven, and 
Padjitan, malignant epidemic fevers were prevalent, which car- 
ried off many persons, The population of Samarang was thus 
reduced from 404,080 to 828,095 souls. The excess of the deaths 
over births there was 87,456: of those leaving the country 
above those coming into it, 43,829. Inoculation was continually 
on the gain among the inland population, The raising the 
funds for schools, by the resolution of January 10,1850, was 
only a government measure; new schools were erected, but the 
official report mentions nothing respecting the visitation of 
schools. 

Science—A journal of natural science for the Dutch Hast 
Indies, has been published since 1850. The catalogue of the 
Garden of Plants in Buitenzorg embraces 5,000 species, among 
which are named as new acquisitions, a Rafflesia (Rochussenia), 
the flower of which is 43 Dutch ells in circumference, and the 
fruit bearing vanilla, by the artificial fructification of the blos- 
soms. 

VOL. XV. 2 
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Finances—At the end of the year 1850, there were in the 
public treasury 23,207,260 florins, in doits (coin) and in bills 
in circulation, 21,000,000 florins, of which 20,987,000 florins 
were deposited for safe keeping. In exchange upon the depart- 
ment of the colonies, there were exported in 1850, 5,403,000 
florins. The Bank of Java had made a nett gain of 142,077 
florins, and distributed therefrom to the stockholders two-thirds. 

Post-Office—In Java and Madura, in the year 1850, there 
were received and sent 304,582 letters, being 18,000 more than 
in 1849. The postage on printed matter in Java has been 
reduced one-half: the postage on ship-letters from Holland to 
48 doits for a single letter. A regular transmission by steam- 
ships between Surabaya and Macasser is arranged, and others 
are In preparation. 

From the coal mines of Borneo, 4,348 tons of coal have been 
obtained, Free labor has been gradually introduced, and every- 
where great success, in place of that which is not free. The 
Coffee crop was very favorable, and produced to the government 
976,725 piculs, which cost for shipping, on an average, f1.9,54, 
thus yielding an average in Holland, £1.83,93 gross=f1.25,14 nett. 
The planting of coffee on the northern coasts of Sumatra has 
been successful, The Sugar crop was very favorable; the 
government received 1,046,666 piculs, at the average cost of 
f1.9,88, which yielded in Holland f1.17,24 gross = f1.10,30 nett. 
From the Jndigo crop the government received 614,767 Am- 
sterdam pounds, at thg average cost of f1.1,89, which gave in 
Holland £1.3,49 gross = f1.3,12 nett. Of Zea, the government 
received 825,021 Amsterdam pounds, at 78 doits, which yielded 
in Holland 75 cents gross, 444 cents gross [? nett], so that this 
article was a loss. Further, the government received, Cinna- 
mon, 133,036 pounds, at the average cost of 82} doits per pound, 
and an average nett proceeds of 89} cents; Cochineal, 139,774 
“ounds, at an average cost of 107 doits per pound, and average 
nett proceeds of f1.2,10 cents; Tobacco, 14,252 piculs; Pepper, 
4,047 piculs, at the average cost of fi.13,58 cents. Rice was a 
failure in some parts of Java, in consequence of which there was 
awant of food, while on the contrary, in Padang there was a 
prosperous harvest. In Java, the extent of private landed pro- 
perty was increased about 16,000 on 1,622,238 acres, without 
including the forests of Soerakarta and Djokarta. Ofattle, &c., 
at the close of the year 1850, there were in Java, 1,425,252 buf- 
faloes, 580,017 other cattle, 363,706 horses. The coasts of 
Padang were visited by 110 Dutch, 32 English, 1 French, 3 
American, 2,575 Asiatic vessels; together, 2,721, with 20,652 
cargoes. 

Il. West Inpres.—Surinam—Population at the close of 1850, 
61,080, of whom 12,401 were Europeans and Creoles, 8,000 
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Bush-negroes, 1,000 Indians, and 39,679 slaves. Of the slaves, 
during the year, 258 were emancipated, 251 ran away, but 138 
came back again. 

In Nickerie the running away of slaves gave occasion to a 
law, of July 1, 1850, which fines the proprietors 10 florins, who 
do not give notice to the officers within 24 hours after the slave 
has run away. ‘The Bush-negroes are divided into three tribe 
Arakans, Saramanans, and Becon bush-negroes. It is expecte 
that the Indians will soon die out, in consequence of the drunk- 
enness to which they are addicted. The army consists of 31 
officers and 569 soldiers. In the hospital of Paramaribo there 
were 581 military and 200 persons of the civil service, of both 
of whom 781 patients were attended upon, of whom 27 died. 
The naval force consists of 2 corvettes, 4 brigs, 1 schooner-brig, 
4 schooners, 1 steamer, and 1 transport-ship. The Supreme 
Court, in the year 1850, pronounced 170 sentences and arrests. 
The court for lesser causes gave 8370 judgments. There were in 
1850, 5 advocates and 2 procurators. In the Court of Inheritance 
and Orphans, there were brought 140 cases of inheritance, and 
under their guardianship were 418 children, of whom 438 were 
maintained by the government. 

The Church—The most numerous sect are the Moravians, 
who number 17,933 members, The Charitable Society, which 
was instituted in 1847, had, at the end of 1850, 100 members, 
paid for the instruction of 50 children, took care of 4 aged per- 
sons, and gave medical aid to 82, and in their saving fund was 
a capital of 15,698 florins. The colony had 17 physicians and 
surgeons, 9 midwives, and 10 apothecaries, At the close of 
1850, there were in Paramaribo 14 schools, with 1,101 scholars. 
In lower Nickerie there was one school. Besides the 14 mail 
steamers from Paramaribo to Demerara, there are no public faci- 
lities for travel. 

Finances.—The receipts of the colony amounted to f1.1,090,180 ; 
the expenditure, f1.1,042,899. Under the receipts are 150,000 
florins supplied from Holland. On the 1st of January, 1850, 
a new personal tax, in ten classes, went into operation, instead 
of the poll tax for the free population. The mail was also de- 
clared a monopoly. On 273 piantations, consisting of 366,548 
acres in all, 48,815 acres were under cultivation. The products 
of trade were, sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cocoa, cotton; toge- 
ther, 8,108,265 florins. The number of cattle were 5,564 horned 
cattle, 168 horses, 59 mules, 4,664 swine, 3,115 sheep, 454 goats. 
To 4 persons there were committed 63 acres. Surinam, in 1850, 
was visited by 246 ships, with 12,543 cargoes; 41 ships were 
Dutch. The value of imports amounted to 2,087,562 florins, of 
which from Holland was to the value of 1,236,499 florins; the 
export was 2,877,102 florins, of which to Holland there was to 
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the value of 2,263,562 florins. In the custom-house there was 
entered during the year, goods valued at 72,097 florins, and 
there was also cleared in same time, in value, 2,263,562 florins. 


POPULATION, 1850. 


Curagoa. Bonaire. Amba. Eustatius. Saba. St. Martin 
11,225 .. 1,478 .. 2,443 .. 782 .. 1,014 .. 1,227 
5,573 .. TR. xs 602 .. 1,150 .. 649 .. 1,612 
16,798 .. 2,220 .. 3,045 ..1,9382 .. 1,663 . 2,839 
Protestants.. 1,998 .. nae te 414 .. 1,343 .. 1,650 .. 1,097 
Catholics....13,971 .. 2,108 .. 2,629 .. 235 .. . ae 116 


Methodists... — — — 352... 1,623 
Jews....... 829 Bes By as 2 — .. 3 

The military garrisons of all the islands, at the close of 1850, 
was 14 officers, 408 soldiers, 3 physicians. The island of St. 
Martin, besides, had a squadron of citizen cavalry. At Curagoa 
were attended in the military hospital 1,542 patients, of whom 
9 died. There were there also 2 offices for orphans, a general 
one, and one for the Portuguese Jews. In the courts at Curagoa 
were 20 great, 25 lesser civil causes, and 37 criminal ones. There 
were 38 prisoners in the prison. There were likewise 2 advo- 
cates, 1 procurator, 3 translators, and 3 preachers, 10 salaried 
priests and 21 sisters of mercy, 5 physicians and surgeons in 
the civil service, and 2 apothecaries. The quarantine regula- 
tions were rendered more stringent in 1850. In the Lazaretto 
were 26 sick and 4 insane; the cost of maintaining each be- 
ing about twenty cents a day. The supervision of the poor 
is wholly in the hands of the church, but it is responsible to 
the government. A saving and a loan bank were instituted 
in 1850. The former had 272 deposits, the latter loaned on 
1,247 pledges, 26,121 guldens; 1,460 children received instruc- 
tion. A packet ship company for passage to St. Thomas was 
formed in 1850. The principal money circulated still con- 
sists of piasters, and the parts of the same. The imports of 
Curacgoa, Bonaire and Amba, amounted, in 1850, to 198,944, the 
exports 898,635 guldens. The cochineal harvest on these three 
islands was not favorable, and only reached to 10,632 pounds, 
at the average price of f1.2,42c. On all the islands there were 
564 horses, 3,460 asses, 31 mules, 3,460 horned cattle, 33,408 
sheep, 280 swine. 

The imports of Curagoa was valued at 2 to 24 millions of gul- 
dens, an accurate account being still needed, because there ex- 
ists no obligation to furnish specific statements. 605 vessels 
came into port, of which 11 came from European ports, 297 
Dutch, and 163 Venezuelan. A lighthouse was erected on little 
Curacoa. Three ships, with a tonnage of 163 tons, were launched 
from Curacgoa from the stocks. 

In Bonaire there is one surgeon, but no other physician. The 
proportion of deaths to births, in 1850, was very favourable, be- 
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ing 47 to 116. A principal public school was established in 
1850. 295 vessels, of which 160 were in ballast, entered, and 
68,449 barrels of salt were imported. 

In Amba 46 vessels were cleared. 

In St. Eustatius the courts tried 7 criminal and 4 civil causes. 
There was only one person arrested. There is for this island, 
and for St. Martin and Saba, one office for orphans and probate 
court, which, at the close of 1850, administered on 1,553 Fr. In 
1850, 326 vessels cleared. The imports amounted to 60,000fr. 
The export of sugar, rum, &c., was only valued at 8,000fr. The 
receipts were 6,321 fr., the expenditures, 28,144 francs. In Saba 
there were no physicians, no school, and the court pronounced 
three judgments. 

In St. Martin, one school was established, which numbered 
68 children. There were two physicians. Of salt there were 
obtained 148,525 casks. A hurricane drove the water into the 
salt pans, and much salt was destroyed. 334 vessels were en- 
tered as arrivals, and cleared. The receipts amounted to 35,225 
florins, the expenditure to 40,294 florins. 

ILL. Arrica.— Coast of Guinea.—On account of a little civil war 
between two tribes of Ashantees, 50 ounces of gold dust were 
imposed on them for payment, and a road built from Elmina to 
the fresh waters on the British boundaries. The garrison con- 
sisted of 2 officers and 105 soldiers. In Simbo, tobacco was cul- 
tivated, which meets a good sale. On the coast there arrived 
81 vessels, of which 3 were Dutch. The receipts, especially 
anchorage money from vessels, amounted to 3,414 florins, the 
expenditures to 77,190 florins. 





Art, I1.—RESOURCES AND WEALTH OF CALIFORNIA, 1852-3. 


[We have, on several occasions in the volumes of the Review, presented sketches 
of the history and progress of California, but having lately received through the 
kindness of Governor Bigler a lengthy report upon the population and wealth of 
the State, as ascertained by a census taken in 1852, under an act of the Legisla- 
ture, we cannot do better than present a careful review and analysis of it.] 


THE population of the state is distributed amongst the follow- 
ing counties as follows: Butte, 8,572; Calaveras, 20,192; Co- 
lusi, 620; Contra Costa, 2,745; El Dorado, 40,000; Klamuth, 
580; Los Angeles, 7,831; Marin, 1,036; Mariposa, 8,969; Men- 
docino, 416; Monterey, 2,728; Napa, 2,116; Nevada, 21,365 ; 
Placer, 10,784; Sacramento, 12,589; San Diego, 2,982; San 
Joaquin, 5,029; San Francisco, 36,151; San Luis Obispo, 984; 
Santa Clara, 6,664; Santa Cruz, 1,219; Santa Barbara, 2,131; 
Shasta, 4,050; Sierra, 4,855; Siskiyou, 2,240; Solano, 2,835; 
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Sonoma, 2,837 ; Sutter, 1,207; Trinity, 1,764; Tuolumne, 17,657; 
Tulare, 8,575; Yolo, 1,807; Yuba, 22,605. 

The returns for E] Dorado had not been received; the popu- 
lation was estimated by comparing the number of voters in se- 
veral counties with the number of inhabitants, as ascertained 
by the present census. The proportion is found as 4 tol. El 
Dorado cast, at the last general election, a vote of eleven thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-two, so the estimate is rather under 
the mark. The reports of all the census agents who have made 
returns, set forth the fact of their inability to obtain the whole 
population of their respective counties; adding, then, one-sixth 
to the population returned, would give three hundred and eight 
thousand five hundred and seven. The entire popular vote at 
the last general election was seventy-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety, and estimating the population at quadruple the 
voters, the calculation above will be found a close approxima- 
tion. 

The population is composed as follows: white inhabitants, 
male, 151,115, female, 29,741 ; citizens of U. S. over 21, 98,344; 
negroes, male, 1637, female, 253; over 21, 1,259; mulattoes, 
male, 424, female, 98; over 21, 407; Indians, domesticated, 
males, 19,675, females, 12,864; over 21, 15,866; foreign resi- 
dents, male, 50,631, female, 4,360; over 21, 39,044. Total, 
whites, 171,856: citizens over 21, 93,844; negroes, 1,870; mu- 
lattoes, 522; Indians, domesticated, 32,539; foreign residents, 
54,991. In this estimate the county of El] Dorado is not in- 
cluded, which will probably add to the whites, 30,000; to citi- 
zens, over 21, 12,000; to negroes, 200; mulattoes, 50; Indians, 
1,000; and to the foreign residents, 5,000, making a final total 
of whites, 201,856 ; citizens over 21, 105,344; negroes, 2,070; 
mulattoes, 572; Indians, domesticated, 33,539; foreign resi- 
dents, 59,991. 

The counties of Nevada, Placer and Yuba, have reported 
nine thousand eight hundred and‘ nine Chinese. The other 
counties have embraced them without discrimination under the 
general head of foreign residents ; the number of Chinese is be- 
heved to approximate to peak Say ot thousand. 

The capital employed, and the productions of California, are 
put down at ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT MILLIONS, FIVE HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND, FIVE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
EIGHT DOLLARS | 

Amongst the items we notice live stock, $18,903,714; agri- 
cultural products, $6,162,040; land in cultivation, $1,107,480 ; 
horticulture, manufactures, &c., $1,150,000; mining, $16,397,- 
427; real estate (town property) $26,738,976, &c., &e. 

The live stock consists of—horses, 64,773, valued at $30; 
mules, 16,578, at $50 ; cows, 104,889, at $50; beef cattle, 315,392, 
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at $25 ; work oxen, 29,605, at $50; sheep, 82,867, at $12; hogs, 
38,976, at $10; poultry, 96,230, at $2. 

The agricultural products are—barley, 2,973,784 bushels, at 
$1 40; oats, 100,497 bus., at $1; wheat, 271,763 bus., at $2 40; 
potatoes, 1,393,170 bus., at $1 50; and corn, 62,532 bus., at 

2 50. 
The land in cultivation is valued at $10 per acre. 

The live stock, agricultural products, and land, are much be- 
low the average market value. 

W. Van Voorhies, Esq., the Secretary of State, says, ‘‘ a com- 
parative view of our position shows that in reference to other 
states, we are in advance of 15, in horses; of 26, in mules; of 
12, in milch cows; of 8, in work oxen; of 4, in sheep; of 3, in 
swine; of 22, in live stock, only equalled oy one state, New- 
York; in barley—raising more than one half as much of that 
article as is produced in the whole Union. Besides, in potatoes, 
we stand next to New-York; in wheat, we surpass ten of the 
states, 





* % * 


In mining, we stand not only without a parallel, but without 

a competitor. 
* * * * 

Tn fruits, we excel all the states in variety, and one half in 
quantities produced. 

Yolo, Trinity, Sutter, Santa Cruz, San Diego, Sacramento, 
and Nevada counties, have reported merchandise to the amount 
of FOUR MILLIONS OF DOLLARS.” 

MINERALS, &c.—In Butte county, platina and irgn abound ; 
lead, in a pure state, on head waters of Middle Fork ; quicksilver 
in abundance; silver, in small quantities ; quartz, paying a good 
per centage. ‘The scenery in this country is picturesque and 
grand; beautiful and fertile valleys abound, fitted for agricul- 
ture and stock raising, well timbered, and covered with the 
finest grass. Water abundant, and irrigation easy. 

Contra Costa Counry.—Limestone of excellent quality, gyp- 
sum ; excellent building stone, and red free stone have been dis- 
covered. Sulphur springs abundant, mostly tepid ; saline springs 
exist. 

KiLamutTH County.—Trinity valley finely agricultural; a por- 
tion set apart as an Indian reservation. 

Klamuth, Trinity, and Salmon rivers, all abound in gold; 
abut 250 miners at work in them, averaging $7 per day. Mount 
Prospect, on the Klamuth river, 5,000 feet high, covered with 
snow eight months; Salmon mountain, covered nine months in 
the year. There is a strip of land on the coast, five miles wide, 
twenty long, unsurpassed for agricultural purposes, intersected 
by streams. 
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Los ANGELES County.—Celebrated for its vineyards, containing 
450,000 vines, each producing 5lbs. grapes. Salt springs abun- 
dant. Hot springs, owned by Mormons. An asphaltum spring, 
six miles from Los Angeles city, covering two acres of ground. 
Pitch boils up in great abundance, and is used for covering roofs 
of houses. The mission lands lie in this county, and are prin- 
cipally cultivated by Catholic priests. Lands rich and fine for 
grazing. Hemp was formerly raised here and - to San 
Blas, Mexico. Cotton and sugar-cane grow well. Oranges, 
limes, figs, apricots, olives, peaches, pears, and almost all tro- 
pical fruits in abundance, and of the best quality. There 
is a large body of bottom land within a few miles of the mission 
“San Gabriel,” well watered and timbered, capable of produ- 
cing every variety of vegetables. 

San BERNARDINO VALLEY.—Sixty miles east from Los An- 
geles city, rich, well watered and timbered—is occupied by the 
Mormons. The climate is remarkably salubrious and genial. 

Marin County.—T7imber—Red-wood in great abundance, pine, 
maple, laurel and oak. Fisheries—Seal, salmon, trout, stur- 
geon, bass, &c. Game—Deer, elk, antelope, bear, hare and 
rabbit, geese, duck, snipe, quail, plover curlew. Minerals, 
&c.—Gold bearing quartz, placer gold, silver and copper ores 
have been found, and iron ore in abundance; cinnabar, quick- 
silver, yielding 60 per cent., soapstone, lime, asphaltum, marble, 
brick clay, and granite abundant. 

Mariposa County.—AMinerals—Gold in abundance ; 6 quartz 
mills in operation, and many erecting, all paying well. Sixty 
anette grinding machines, paying from $16 to $25 per day, each. 

ive hundred and twenty-two quartz veins, legally located. The 
extent of the gold region is one hundred miles in breadth, and 
extending “ indefinitely back into unexplored regions.” 

MENDOCINO County.——Sulphur Springs, in the upper end of 
Salinas valley. J/inerals—Gold has been found at San Anto- 
nio and in Carmel valley ; silver has been found in small 
quantities—the lands are rich and productive, nearly all cover- 
ed by Mexican claims. Grazing fine, and stock raising exten- 
sive. Horticulture—Orchards of San Juan Bautisto, and San Car- 
los; vineyards of Solidad and San Antonio. 

Napa County.—Gold found, but not to justify mining. A 
mine of quicksilver, supposed very rich, fourteen miles above 
the townof Napa. Mineral Springs—A cold medicinal spring, 
twenty miles above Napa city: warm springs, highly medicinal 
having been tested by invalids—also, a soda spring. Natural 
Curiosities—The hot sulphur springs, (or Geysers) in the moun- 
tains, about seventy miles above Napa city in a northerly di- 
rection, one of the greatest curiosities. They are from one foot 
to eight or nine feet in diameter, and constantly in a boiling 
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state; the water yrange to aheight of 10 or 15 feet. Hun- 
dreds of fissures in the sides of the mountains emit strong cur- 
rents of heated gas, making low hissing noises, as loud as the 
steam escaping from ocean steamers. 

San Joaquin County.—Located in the heart of a valley hun- 
dreds of miles in exent, fertile and fine for grazing. The prin- 
cipal production is barley, yielding 80 bushels to the acre. 

orticulture—Garden produce, melons, &c., are raised in abun- 
dance. Game—All descriptions found on the plain. /ish plenty, 
many persons are engaged in catching and curing salmon. The 
roadsare level and in good order—the ferries and bridges excellent 
—conveniences of travel great to all points. Stockton, one of the 
principal cities, contains 3,000 residents; the state hospital 
erecting there an ornament to the state. 

San Luts Osispo County.—Minerals—Rich mines of silver; a 
mine of the finest carbon coal on the rancho of Don Jose de Jesus 
Pico, on the bay of St. Simon. Sulphur Springs—Warm sul- 
phur about ten miles south of San Luis re gi panacea of 
the natives. Z%mber—Pine of large size and superior quality. 
Lime rock in great abundance. Wild Horses found in large 
numbers—valued at $15 per head. 

Santa BarBara County.—WMinerals, §-c.—A hot sulphur 
spring in the Montecito, near the village of Santa Barbara—tem- 

erature above 100° Fahrenheit—basin large enough to bathe 
in, Salt—Abundantly supplied from the Salinas; gathered in 
August and September by cart loads. Zar—One or two springs 
in the nebbchaed of Santa Barbara; the sea throws up bitu- 
men for leagues along the coast. IJslands—The rendezvous of 
otters, seals, sea elephants, and beaver. Agriculture in a very 
rude state—material for fencing scarce. Soil very productive— 
vegetables large and excellent, grasses luxuriant and nutri- 
tious. 

San Francisco Copnry.—Coal has been discovered. Timber 
—Excellent red-wood in some parts of the county. Agricultural 
resources yet undeveloped—quality of soil rich and produe- 
tive—farming rapidly increasing. 

SHasta County.—Minerals—Many springs strongly impreg- 
nated—the soda spring, situated near the Sacramento river, 60 
miles north of Shasta city. Salt Springs—12 or 15 ; enough to 
supply the state. ines very numerous; not a river, creek, 
gulch, or ravine, that does not contain gold. The principal mining 
localities are French Gulch, Mad Mule Canon, Mad Ox Canon, 
Whiskey Creek, One Horse Town, One Mule Town, Clear 
Creek, Grizzly Gulch, and Middle Town. The total annual 
amount of product, $2,492,000. 

Sotano County.—Mineral Springs—Three large soda springs 
in this county. 
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Yuba County.—The principal mining operations are located 
on Yuba river ; 110 companies engaged ; 11,371 feet turned from 
course. Dry Creek, No. 3, empties into Yuba river from the 
north. Several small streams entering into it; forty miles in 
length; nine saw-mills on it. Gold paying $4 per day per man. 
Indiana Creek empties into Dry Creek, 22 miles from mouth ; 
steam saw-mill on it; best of timber; much gold, paying $5 per 
day. Clark’s run empties into the Yuba river from the south, 
20 miles from Marysville; 600 men at goid digging; paying 
from $5 to $50 per day. Middle Yuba—500 Chinamen mining; 
one saw-mill, 

Scort’s CrEEK.—Much gold; quartz gravel pays from 25 
cents to $1; the pan digging very profitable; employment for 
a great number of years. Mill Creek, one saw-mill. Hampshire 
Creek, five saw-mills; timber fine and lumber excellent. Dead- 
wood Creek, one saw-mill; gold abundant. Slate Creek, near 
the foot of the Sierra Nevada; gold very coarse, generally in 
large deposits on the bed rock, yielding $8 per day per 
man. 

Minerals.—Gold and quicksilver, the latter yielding one ounce 
pure to the pound of rock. Principal Towns—Marysville, con- 
taining a population of 4,500 inhabitants, is situated on Yuba 
river, one mile above Feather; Ousley’s Bar, population 390; 
Kennebeck, population 120; wages $5 per day. Long’s Bar, 
population, 450; wages $5 per day. 

Ve conclude by giving a condensed statement of the com- 
merce and of the finances of San Francisco, The number of 
vessels entered from January Ist to February 27, 1853, from 
domestic ports, were 76, tonnage 54,127; foreign ports, 129, 
tonnage, 50,566. The number cleared for domestic ports, 98, 
tonnage, 21,674; and for foreign ports, 161, tonnage, 75,830. 
® The late message of Mayor Brenham to the City Council of 
San Francisco, shows the following ,financial abstract :— 
Amount of bonds issued by the commissioners of the funded 
debt up to the 15th June last, (less amount redeemed,) was 
$1,461,171 29; since when, bonds have been issued for city 
scrip, judgments, and recently audited accounts, amounting to 
$72,141 39; deduct for amount provided and in hand for the 
sinking fund for the current year, $50,000, leaves $1,483,312 
68 cents. Satisfaction has been entered upon all the judgments 
against the city for indebtedness, the consideration of which ac- 
erued prior to May 1, 1851; and all suits recently pending 
against the city upon that class of demands, have been compro- 
mised and withdrawn from court, forming a very considerable 
portion of the amount lately funded. The amount of unfunded 
three per cent. scrip now in circulation does not exceed, princi- 
pal and interest, $75,000. This, it is hoped, the commissioners 
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will be able to liquidate, by the amount to be received from old 
street assessments, amounting now to $110,000, which have been 
placed at their disposition by an ordinance of council. Since 
the late report of the commissioners of the funded debt, they 
have made considerable sales of city property, amounting, in 
October last, to nett $155,123 87, which was appropriated as 
follows: received in payment three per cent. city scrip, 
$124,892 86: redemption of property sold at sheriff’s sale, and 
interest on same, $19,584 64 cents; paid state on account of sales 
of water lots, $5,000, and a cash balance of $5,646 87. The sub- 
sequent sale of lots not taken by bidders at the previous sales, 
amounted to $32,980, the account of which has not yet been ad- 
justed ; but it is presumed the payment will be made in the three 
per cent. scrip, thereby reducing the amount outstanding. 


nee eee 


Art. IV—THE EAST INDIA ISLANDS. 
No. II. 


BORNEO AND CELEBES. 


In the July number of the Review we gave our readersa 
paper on the present social, political, and commercial condition 
of Java and Sumatra. We continue our rapid, but we trust 
faithful sketches of the Isles of the East Indian Archipelago, 
commencing with 

BornEo.—To the north of Java and southwest of the Philip- 
pine Islands is the great island of BoRNEo, the largest in the 
world next to Australia. It is the largest fragment of what 
was once probably a continuation of the continent of Asia 
south, except Australia, which formed the southern extremity. 
Its shape is very irregular. Its length from northwest to 
southeast is about 800 miles; and its greatest breadth 620. 
Its superficial area is estimated at 212,689 square miles.* 

The name Borneo is supposed to have been first given to it 
by the Portuguese, and is a corruption of the word Burni, the 
name of a kingdom and town on the northwest coast of the 
island. The natives have no name for the whole island, and, 
indeed, generally have no idea that their country is an island. 
It is only the Malays and inhabitants of the sea-coast who have 
a knowledge of its insular character, and a name for the whole 
of it. These call it Tanah Kalamantan, Pulo Kalamantan, or 
simply Kalamantan, The terms Zanah and Pulo signify land or 
continent, in the language of the Malays.t 


* Mr. McCulloch gives 260,000 square miles forthe area of Borneo. This would 
make Borneo more than five times as large as the State of Pennsylvania. 
+t Hugh Low’s Sarawak, p. 3. 
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Borneo has been long known to Europeans, and is probably 
the island called by Marco Polo the Greater Java. No settle- 
ments were attempted on it for aay years ; and it is remark- 
able that the Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch, who so long con- 
tended for the spice trade of the Moluccas, and who must have 
been well acquainted with the productions of Borneo, so long 
neglected that island so rich in spices. 

‘he first settlements made on the island were by the Dutch, 
in 1747, at Banjar, on the southern coast; they abandoned it, 
however, in 1810, the Sultan paying them $50,000 to yet rid of 
them. They had previously, in 1687, joined the Sultan of 
Bantam in an attack upon Sucadana, for the purpose of replac- 
ing the disinherited Sultan, Gara Loya, on his throne. 

Several European nations had attempted to form settlements 
in Borneo before the Dutch at Banjar, but had always been re- 
eS by the natives, and sometimes massacred. If we may 

elieve such particulars as are related to us of the conduct of the 

Europeans in Borneo, they richly merited the treatment they 
received. In 1748 the Dutch appeared off the coasts of the 
island in such large force, that the Prince of Tatas was awed, 
and forced to grant them the exclusive privilege of trade on his 
pepper plantation—ouly reserving to himself the right of selling 
500,000 lbs. of pepper to the Chinese, In consequence of this 
treaty the Dutch company have imported to Banjar rice, opium, 
salt, and coarse cloths, but not with much profit. Their chief 
profit, however, was from diamonds which they procured of 
the natives, together with some 6,000,000 lbs. of pepper. 

In 1706 the English were allowed to build a factory at Ban- 
jar, but abused their privileges so grossly by domineering over 
the inhabitants, levying toll from those who passed up the river, 
and showing disrespect to the reigning power, that the natives 
became enraged, burned the factory, and drove the English from 
the island. ‘They were afterwards permitted to trade as private 
merchants, not under the auspices of the English East India 
Company. In1773 the English formed an establishment in the 
isle of Balambangan, at the extreme northern point of Bor- 
neo, which the natives destroyed. It was rebuilt in 1803, but 
soon afterwards abandoned voluntarily.* 

The Dutch had also a factory at the flourishing Malay settle- 
ment called Pontianak, which was also given up by them in 
1810; they recovered it in 1823, and still retain it. Soon after 
the Duteh left Banjar, in 1810, the Sultan of that place invited 
the Englisht to come and settle there, which invitation they ac- 
cepted in 1811. This settlement was afterwards delivered to 
the Dutch, who still retain it. The only other Dutch settlement 


* Cranford, vol iii, p. 223. Beckman’s Borneo, p. 101. 
t Low's Sarawak, p. 4. 
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on the island is at Sambas, on the western coast. It was made 
in 1823, the right to settle, and a monopoly of the trade pur- 
chased of the Sultan. Sambas had previously been a nest of 
pirates, which the English ships, sent for that purpose in 1812, 
from Batavia, destroyed. 

These are the only permanent settlements that Huropeans 
have made on the island: ; and none of them have ever prosper- 
ed. Even those which the Dutch now hold are said to be an 
annual expense to the government. 

In consequence of the languid state of the settlements on the 
island, and the warlike character of the natives, no complete 
survey of the coasts of Borneo have yet been made; but the 
English have made considerable progress in the survey of the 
western coasts, under the direction of the Admiralty, and a 
complete chart of the western coasts is now nearly if not entirel 
completed. The eastern coasts of the island are still unexplored. 
These, however, cannot long remain unknown, as the necessity 
of exterminating the pirates will compel those engaged in that 
work to survey the eastern shores. 


Borneo is nearly in the centre of the great group composing 
the Eastern Archipelago, or Sunda Islands, and around it clus- 
ters the richest spice islands in the world. It lies between lati- 
tude 4° 10’ S., and 7° N.; and between 109° and 119° 20/ 
KE. On the north and west of it is the China Sea; on the east 
the Sea of Celebes and the Straits of Macassar ; and on the south 
the Sea of Java. 

The coasts of Borneo are less indented by deep bays or creeks 
than most of the other islands of the archipelago; it has, never- 
theless, an abundance of fine harbors. The shores are low, and 
composed chiefly of fine sand, with mud banks, surrounded at 
the mouths of the rivers with numerous very minute rocky 
islets; and the lands continue marshy for many miles into the 
interior. They are alluvial, and not a monotonous dead level; 
but are interspersed with gentle undulations of the surface, 
thickly shaded with copse-wood., 

In all the maps of Borneo are seen mountains, running from 
northeast to southwest through the centre of the island. Mr, 
Earl, who visited the interior in 1834, says that he saw no traces 
of such mountains, and that he does not believe in their exist- 
ence.* 


* This statement of Mr. Ear! appears to be very erroreous, if we may credit the 
more recent accounts of Mr. Low, author of the work published in 1849, entitled 
Sarawak. Mr. Low appears to have had many facilities for observation, and re- 
mained on the island more than two years. He says: 


“The mountains are disposed in a range, which traverses the island from its 
northeast extremity in a southwesterly direction. Inthe northern division they 
are very high, Kina Balou being nearly 14,000 feet. They appear gradually to 
decrease in height as they approach the southwest shore. About the middle of 
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Some ofthe earliest writers on Borneo represent its centre as 
being oceupied by a vast lake, out of which some of its principal 
rivers flow. 


Rivers.—These are said to be very numerous—upwards of 
100 in number, and many of them large and navigable. The 
principal river is the Banjarmassin, which has a south course 
nearly throughout the whole island, and falling into the sea not 
far from the town of the same name on the south coast. On the 
eastern side of the island are the Coti, Passir, and many others ; 
and, on the western are the Sambas, Pontiana, Landak, Succa- 
dan, and others, all large. The Sambas is one mile wide at its 
mouth, and still wider farther inland. The Dutch have as- 
cended it in small vessels, 80 miles, and canoes can navigate it 
several days farther. The larger rivers coming from the centre 
of the island appear not to have their origin in any moun- 
tainous region,* as the rainy season does not affect their 
height; and they seldom contain any sandbanks or ra- 
pids. These facts have probably given rise to the state- 
ment, that there is a vast lake in the centre of the island. Be- 
tween Sarawak and Bruni there are upwards of twenty mouths 
of large rivers, with settlements, visited by the Malays, No 
country in the world is better watered than Borneo. The Pon- 
tianak river flows out of a lake, 250 miles in the interior, which 
is 25 miles long and 9 broad. 

The sea shores of the island are all of fine sand, lined with a 
hedge of the beautiful arroo tree. The mouths of the rivers are 
generally muddy, and overflowed for some miles by the tides. 
A long chain of large lakes exists in the interior, between Kina 
Balou and Danau Malaya; but as yet they have not been ex- 
plored by Europeans. 

GroLocy, &c.—The rocks of the mountains of Borneo are of 
a decided primary character. A range, called the hundred 
mountains, lines the southeastern shore for ninety miles. A 
range stretches along the northwest coast, which is about 3,000 
feet in height; there are also numerous isolated hills in Borneo, 
In the northwest part are numerous and extensive plains; but 
the most important plain is that of Montradok, near the west 
coast. 


the island, looking from Tanjong Barram, they are 8,000 or 9,000 feet high; west- 
erly, in the Pontianak country, they are 2.000 to 4,000 feet high. Lieut. Gordon 
has recently measured the height of several of the principal peaks in the northern 
part of the island.—Sarawak, chap. 1.” 

* Such is the account of Crauford, Earl, and others; but Mr. Low directly 
contradicts this statement. He says that from the mountains descend a great 
number of navigable rivers, and that in the centre of the island are mountains from 
8,000 to 9,000 feet high. Mr. Earl made only a flying visit to Borneo, and his 
statements must yield to those of one who resided there nearly three years. 
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Although the surrounding islands of the archipelago, many 
of them at least, are volcanic, there is no trace of voleanoes in 
Borneo, nor has it ever been visited by earthquakes. On the 
Samarkand river is said to be a spring of warm water, and at 
Borneo are one or two small mineral springs, and one of naph- 
tha. Coal is exceedingly abundant in Pulo Labukan, and in 
Borneo Proper. It lies near the surface, in apparently inex- 
haustible veins. It has been used by the English steamers, and 
found to be of the best quality. 

Besides the metals which we have already mentioned, tin has 
been recently discovered in Sarawak, in abundance. Nickel is 
also found there, combined with iron and cobalt. Quicksilver 
exists in many parts of the island. Gold is abundant. It is 
found in the crevices of limestone rocks—a remarkable fact,which 
is worthy of the study of geologists and mineralogists; the 
whole alluvial soil is strongly impregnated with gold. ‘“ The 
golden shower,” says Mr. Low, “into which Jupiter is fabled 
to have transformed himself, appears to have fallen here.” Bor- 
neo is another California, but little known. About 82,000 
Chinese work in its mines annually, and some 500 return annu- 
ally to China with a competency.* 

The annual product of the gold mines of Borneo is from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000. In 1812 the mines on the west coast 

ielded $4,744,000. They are all worked without machinery. 
he gold mines of Borneo would yield, probably, four times 
their present amount if properly worked. 

Borneo is rich in minerals of the most valuable kind, and is 
the only island of the archipelago in which diamonds are found. 
They are obtained chiefly from the part of the island called 
Londak, in the Chinese territory. One in the rough state, weigh- 
ing 867 carats, and estimated to be worth £269,378, has been 
found there, and, in 1815, was the property of a petty chief. 
The alluvial soils of the island produce the greatest number of 
diamonds, as well as some gold. They are small, but of a good 
water. The plain of Montradok is said to have formerly yielded 
88,362 ounces of pure gold annually.+ The soil in which the 
gold dust is found is stiff, and the veins lie from fifteen to six- 
teen feet below the surface. 

Besides gold, there are inexhaustible mines of ore of antimony, 
of very superior quality, at Sarawak, 1,400 tons of which, at 
from 16s, to 20s. per ton, are exported to Singapore. ‘Tin is 
also abundant, and iron is found in the interior. The gold mines 
are generally worked by companies of merchants. 

CLimaTE.—Borneo, lying on the equator, has of course the 


* Sir Stamford Raffles. 
t Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. 
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climate usual to most countries so situated. It is, in general, 
salubrious. The west coast has no rainy season in particular, 
but is refreshed by showers all the year round. 

The climate of Borneo, says Mr. Low, has been found ex- 
ceedingly healthy to persons who are employed within doors, 
The thermometer generally ranges from 70° to 72° Fah. in the 
morning and evening, and at 2, P. M., the hottest hour, from 82° 
to 85°. Sometimes the mercury has been known to rise to 92° 
or 98°. A cool breeze always prevails in open places. 

Propuctions.—The soil of Seiens is generally very fertile ; 
but Borneo Proper, that is, the extreme northern end of the 
island, is the only part that yields sufficient grain for consump- 
tion. The rice produced is excellent, and maize and sugar-cane, 
as well as all of the tropical fruits, are cultivated in great abun- 
dance. The timber of Borneo is often found very large, but 
none fit for ship-building. No teak has yet been found there. 
Mangrove and rattans abound along the rivers. Among the 
other trees, the principal are the iron-wood, ebony, camphor, 
dammer, tankamem, cocoa-palm, betel, cinnamon, sago, &c. The 
tankamem tree produces wood-oil. The camphor tree grows to 
15 or 16 feet in circumference, and proportionally high. It 
is cut down, split into pieces, and the produce, camphor, is 
found in the fissures. The camphor of Borneo is of the first 
quality, and is chiefly exported to China. The other products 
are beeswax, deers’ horns, pepper, and bezoar stones.* 

The gutta percha tree is very abundant in Borneo, The sub- 
stance called gutta percha is an exudation, or the sap of the tree 
collected from incisions. It is boiled to drive off the water, and 
is then ready for market. Mr. Low also visited the famous 
upas tree, in 1845, accompanied by Captain Bethune, R. N. 
They found no difficulty in breathing its atmosphere. It isa 


* At the great World’s Fair, held in London in 1851, there were exhibited from 
the island of Borneo, specimens of coal from Labuan, on the northwest side of 
the island ; also specimens of sulphuret of antimony, and some pessites of gold 
and rolled diamonds. A large series of rices, grown in Borneo, were also pre- 
sented by the British East India Company, some of which were very curious. Be- 
tel nuts were also exhibited from Sarawak, Borneo, and a prize medal was awarded 
for Borneo coffee, on account of its ‘‘ great superiority in color and weight.” It 
was raised on the estate of Mr. M‘Henty, Sarawak. ‘The other articles exhibited 
from Borneo were arrow-root, cotton, grown from Pernambuco seed at Sarawak ; 
and specimens of wood from Labuan. All of the above articles were presented by the 
British East India Company, who deserve the highest praise for their exertions 
made to exhibit to the world the valuable products, not only of India, but of the 
great insular world of the Indian Archipelago. They exhibited no less than 18 
varieties of native India cotton. The cotton of Borneo had “ a pretty long sta- 
ple, though a little coarse and uneven ; still very clear and of a good color.” Forty- 
eight specimens of wood were also exhibited from Labuan, Borneo, accompanied 
with a description of the height, diameter, uses, fruits, &c., of each tree. For 
further information on this subject, see the age work printed for the Royal Com- 
mission, entitled, Reports by the Juries on the subjects in the Thirty Classes into 
which the Exhibition was divided. 1852, pp. 15, 53, 57, 59, 62, 94, 138 and 139, 
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tree about 60 feet high, with a fine trunk, and a bark of a very 
white color. It is supported at its base by those processes, re- 
sembling buttresses, which are so common to the trees of tropi- 
cal jungles. 

ANIMALS.—In the northeast part of the island are found ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses and leopards, In all other parts are the ox, 
the wild hog; and the jungles furnish an endless variety of the 
ape and monkey tribes, among which are the orang-outang, 
and a species of baboon 8 feet in height, tailless, with short, 
glossy brown hair, and an aquiline nose, projecting 14 inches 
from the face.* There is also the tapir, deers, and a very small 
species of bear. Mr. Karl describes a singular amphibious ani- 
mal, about eight inches long, inhabiting the western coast, hay- 
ing large pectoral extremities. It is much esteemed for food. 
The Sooloo Sea, east of Borneo, abounds in spermaceti whales ; 
and the seas about the island generally afford an abundance of 
fish, oysters, and other testacea. 

Borneo teems with animals. Of mammalia, 61 species have 
been enumerated by Dutch and English naturalists; of birds, 
59 species; of reptiles, 22 species; and of fishes, 22. The alliga- 
tors of Borneo are very large, numerous, and dangerous to per- 
sons in boats. They are from 15 to 17 feet in length, and pl wt 
attack men in boats.t 

PopuLation.—The interior, and part of the northwest coast 
are peopled by Dyaks, and by a woolly haired race, resembling, 
it is said, the negroes of Papua. On the west coast are found 
Malays, Chinese, and Dutch colonists. That portion of the 
northwest coast, not peopled by the Dyaks, is occupied by half 
caste descendants of the Moors of West Hindostan. The north 
part of the island is inhabited by Anamese from Anam, in Co- 
chin China. The northeast coast is peopled by the Suluks, 
and the east and south shores by the Bugis of Celebes. Besides 
these, there are three wandering tribes in the island, living in 
small vessels about the shores. 

The aborigines of Borneo are believed to be the Dyaks, 
(Orang-Benna.) Small tribes of them are found in all parts of 
the island. They are of a middle size, well-formed and muscu- 
lar, but not as strong as the Chinese. They have short, broad 
feet, high cheek bones, foreheads broad and flat, eyes rather 
long, with the outer angle higher than the inner. Their faces 
are prominent, with a pleasant expression, and they resemble 
the Anamese more than any other Asiatic nations. They in- 
termarry with the Chinese. Their manners are mild and pre- 
possessing, and they commonly avoid strangers, owing, it is 
said, to the harsh treatment they have received from the Ma- 


* Earl's Eastern Seas. + Low’s “ Sarawak.” 
VoL, XV. Te 
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lays.* They are ingenious, and disposed to civilization and to 
progress in the arts.t ‘They are found in the most ameliorated 
condition near Banjarmassim, and in the northeast part of the 
island. They are said to possess a written character for their 
language. ‘There are dialects among them so distinct as to ren- 
der them unintelligible to each other. Mahommedanism is the 
religion of the more civilized portion. The less civilized be- 
lieve ina Supreme Being, and in a future state, but suppose 
that in the latter the owner of a human head will have the per- 
son to whom it belonged as his slave—a belief which has led to 
a widely extended system of human sacrifice. No one can 
marry without the head of some one having been first obtained 
by himself or his friends ; and at the funerals of persons of con- 
sequence, or on the ratification of treaties of peace between 
chiefs, slaves or prisoners are decapitated to obtain these tro- 
phies. The heads are dried and hung in their houses; and pira- 
tical expeditions are often undertaken for the express purpose 
of obtaining human heads. Next to human heads, which ap- 
pear to them the most valuable of all articles, China jars are 
valued, and from some oe motives are so highly 
prized, that they have been known to give more than £200 for 
a single one. Most of them are ashamed to avow certain of 
their well known usages, such as seeking and preserving human 
heads. Drinking the blood of a Bornese in a cup of water, 
says Mr. Earl, binds the person so doing by ties closer than 
those of consanguinity. 

Rice is their chief food, with pork, fish, deer, and other wild 
animals, which they shoot by means of arrows blown through 
atube. This is their general weapon, but they sometimes use 
the common bow, and arrows with poisoned points. Their 
houses are of bamboo, elevated on high posts, to which they 
ascend by ladders, which are drawn up at night. Several of 
these forming a village, are often surrounded by a stockade asa 
defence. Most of the tribes tattoo, and they are very fond of 
beads, feathers, and other finery. Along the banks of large 
rivers, several different tribes are found united under a com- 
mon chief, but elsewhere the tribes live separate. 

Some of the Dyaks are occupied in washing gold, to sell to 
the Malays for red and blue cottons, beads, brass wire, salt and 
other necessaries, and also for tobacco, of which they are ex- 
tremely fond. 





*The Dyaks are sunk into the lowest stage of moral degradation. The loose 
morality of both sexes almost exceeds belief, and is altogether too disgusting and 
abominable to admit of description. ‘There is no geralldl te it except among the 
Esquimaux on the shores of the Polar Sea, in America, and in northeastern Sibe- 
ria. For a full description of the manners and morals of the Bornese, in general, 
we must refer our readers to the work of Mr. Low, entitled “‘ Sarawak,” published 
in 1848. 

t Earl's Eastern Seas, p. 260. 
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The Lanuns are pirates, who infest the northwest coast for 
300 miles, and cruise in other parts of the archipelago, plunder- 
ing villages, and often carrying off their whole pata into 
slavery. Sometimes the Dya s join them in these predatory 
expeditions, and bring ery the iron and human heads, leaving 
the rest of the spoil to the Lanuns. 

The Orang Badju are a kind of sea gipsies, in person like the 
Malays, living at the mouths of most of the rivers on the east 
side of the island, in families of from 12 to 15, and in boats of 
from 8 to 10 tons each, covered with a roof of matting when in 
port. They are engaged in fishing and in making salt, They 
are Mohammedans. ‘To the ‘north of them live the Orang Ti- 
dong, a hardy race, and said to be cannibals. 

Borneo Proper, or the extreme northern part of the island, is 
inhabited by Malays. It is a Malay sovereignty, and said to 
be the most ancient in all the island. The Malays of Borneo 
are distinguished for their haughtiness, indolence, piracy, and 
their intestine commotions. They are generally Mohammedans. 
The Malays are not destitute of some arts, among which is that 
of casting cannon, In this they are skilful, and arms and 
ammunition are good articles for export to Borneo. The chief 
state on the east side of the island is Coti, belonging to the 
Bugis. The people there are commercial and piratical. Passir, 
a considerable town a little south of Coti, and standing on a 
large river, is a den of pirates. On the eastern coast, as in Java, 
are said to exist the remains of gigantic temples, images, &c., 
relics of a more civilized people, who inhabited it at a remote 
period. The great East Indian aes gs presents a vast 
field for the pursuit of antiquarian and historical researches, 
They were once, probably, the seat of a vast and powerful em- 
fo of high civilization. The population of Borneo is un- 

nown; but it is estimated at from 8,000,000 to 4,000,000. 

CELEBES.—This island lies directly east of Borneo, the equator 
passing through the middle of it. It stretches from 2° north to 
nearly 6° south, and from longitude 119° to 125° east. Its 
area 1s estimated at 75,000 square miles. It is, therefore, nearly 
twice the size of Java, and a little larger than the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Its shape is very irregular, three large bays indent- 
ing its eastern coast. Like most of the other great islands of 
the archipelago, Celebes abounds in extensive grassy plains or 

rairies, without timber, which is not very plentiful in the 
island generally. 

There are only three rivers of any consequence; the Chiurana, 
which rises in the centre of the island, and empties into the bay 
of Boni. Its direction is south; another stream runs north from 
the interior; and a third, west. The Chiurana rises in a large 
lake, and is navigable its whole length for boats, and for ships 
a considerable distance. 
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Little is known respecting the geology of the island. Volca- 
noes are said to exist in the north part. Gold is found in the 
streams of the island, but not in as large quantity as in 
Borneo. 

The chief products of the island are rice, maize, cassava, 
cotton, and tobacco, all of which thrive admirably. The 
teak tree is very scarce in the island, all found there having 
been raised from imported seeds. The vast plains afford abun- 
dant pasturage. Deer, wild hogs, and a vast variety of other 
wild game are found in all parts; but there are no tigers or 
leopards. The horses of Celebes are large built, and trained for 
hunting. They excel in fleetness and in perseverance. 


The southern peninsula of the island being the most healthy, 
is by far the most extensively peopled, _ contains the two 
principal states of the island, hess of Boni and Macassar. The 
centre of the island is said to be inhabited by the Horaforas, sup- 

osed to be the aborigines. The brown race consists of a num- 

er of tribes, agreeing remarkably in person, but divided into 
four or five different nations, of which that of the Burgis is by 
far the most considerable. They are usually robust and heavily 
formed, but well built, and about five feet high. They are re- 
markable for their revengeful disposition. They are great hunt- 
ers, going out regularly, after the rice crop is gathered, in par- 
ties of 200 horsemen. 

The Wadju, occupying the central parts, are a commercial 
and enterprising people. The natives of Celebes are the most 
pe wens in the archipelago for their manufactures of cloth, 
their fabrics ranking cakes all others for fineness and durability. 
They are, however, ignorant of the art of calico-printing, even 
as rudely practised in Java, and of giving their fabrics the bril- 
liant colors of those of the Asiatic continent. 

Notwithstanding the symptoms of a considerable advance in 
civilization, a great deal of rudeness and barbarity exhibit them- 
selves. Crimes of almost all kinds are frequent, especially thefts, 
murders, and robberies. A total disregard of human life seems 
to prevail, and assassinations for hire are common. Mahomme- 
danism, introduced by the Malays, is the predominant re- 
ligion. 

“The languages spoken in Celebes belong to the great Poly- 
nesian family, but differ from those common in the west 
= of the archipelago, in being more soft and pure, and havin 
ess intermixture of Sanscrit. ‘The two dialects of the Bugis an 
Macassars are the principal, and among the most improved 
tongues of the archipelago. The Bugis have a literature by no 
means contemptible. 

In their costume the people of Celebes avoid showing the 
knee ; and they wear a long colored cloth, the end of which 
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they throw over theshoulder. They blacken the teeth and use 
unctious cosmetics. Their ornaments are flowers, gold trinkets, 
and diamonds, as among civilized nations, to which they add 
krisses, betel boxes, &c, They appear to have in their litera- 
ture no scientific treatises, but still some knowledge of astro- 
nomy. They are acquainted with some of the constellations, 
and navigate their vessels by them. 

The different independent nations of Celebes have each their 
— form of government; but they are for the most part 

imited monarchies, the sovereign being controlled by the sub- 
ordinate chieftains, and these agiin frequently by the mass of 
the people. The federal stgte of .Boni consists of eight petty 
states, each governed by its own hereditary despot, while the ge- 
neral government is vested in one of the number elected from 
among the rest, but who can do nothing without the assent of 
the others. In the state of the Goa Macassars, the king is chosen 
by ten electors, who also choose an officer invested with powers 
similar to those of the mayors of the palace of France, or the 
ancient justiza of Arragon, and who can, of his own authority, 
remove the king himself, or any one of the council, and direct 
the electors to proceed to a new election. In the Bugis state of 
Wadju, forty chiefs constitute the great council of the nation, 
which is divided into three chambers, from each of which two 
members are nominated, who, in their turn, elect the chief of 
the confederacy. The Council of Forty decide on all questions 
of peace and war. Women, or infants of the privileged families 
of Celebes, are commonly eligible to the throne; and women 
very frequently actually exercise the powers of sovereignty. 
They, are, throughout the island, associated on terms of equal- 
ity with the men, taking active concern in all the business -of 
life. They appear in public without scandal, and are often con- 
sulted on public affairs. Though the husband invariably pays 
a price for his wife, she is never treated with contempt or 
disdain. 

Such is a brief sketch of civilization in Celebes; from which it 
will be seen, that in matters of government the natives of that 
island, once undoubtedly the seat of a high state of civilization, 
are not far behind Europe, even at.the present day. The great 
confederacy above described, in Celebes, is not unlike that of the 
German States, only less powerful; and the political position of 
women there is decidedly European. Their political and social 
position, also, is the exact beaw udeal of Madame Bloomer, and of 
the Women’s Rights party of this country. The people of Ce- 
lebes are, taken altogether, a very remarkable people. They 
are accounted a barbarous people, because thefts, robberies, and 
murders are common among them; but are not these crimes 
common, very common, even in this country? The inhabitants 
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of Celebes, and, indeed, of all the archipelago, appear to be a 
people who have retrograded from a high state of civilization to 
their a condition, They claim a high antiquity, and a ce- 
lestial origin. 

Celebes was first visited by the Portuguese, in 1512, and were 
expelled from it by the Dutch, in 1660. The Dutch, in turn, 
in 1811, had all of their possessions in Celebes wrested from them 
by the English, who restored them in 1816. Macassar is the 
principal Dutch settlement in Celebes. It contains fort Rotter- 
dam, the residence of the Governor. The Dutch have other 
settlements on the bays of Tolo and Tomonie, and most of the 
native states are subordinate to then.* 

The trade of Celebes is with the Other islands of the archipel- 
ago, Australia and China, Forty vessels go annually to Aus- 
tralia, and many others to the other isles of the archipelago, 
all of which vessels bring back to Celebes pepper, cloves, mace, 
nutmegs, scented woods, ebony, ivory, horns, hides, tortoise- 
shell, sharks fins, edible birds’ nests, gold dust, benzoin, cam- 
phor, betel, wax, wool, tripang, European woollens and cottons, 
agave wood, &c., all of which are taken to China in junks, which 
annually trade with Celebes. The several chiefs have often a 
mane poly of some articles of produce, as brass, betel nut, opium, 
salt, Xc. 

Slavery exists in Celebes, and, indeed, in all of the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago, except Java. The present Chinese 
trade with Celebes has only existed about 200 years; but the 
trade with India has existed since the second century after 
Christ. The women in Celebes, as well as in some of the other 
islands, are almost solely the brokers, merchants, and money- 
changers. Bills of exchange are unknown to them—much less 
banks and bank notes, these being the evidences of a higher 
order of civilization—or rather, we should say, of a higher order 
of money making. The Mohammedan laws are those chiefly 
in force. The population of Celebes is unknown, but it is sup- 
posed to be between 2,000,000 and 8,000,000. 


PRR AAA AAR ERA ALL EPA LL ELL te 


Art. V.—THE MEMPHIS CONVENTION,+ 


Te third great Convention at Memphis, for the advancement 
of Southern and Western material interests, was held in June, 
and attended by some four or five hundred delegates, representing 
fifteen states. ‘The deliberations were harmonious; and the re- 
sult will, no doubt, be favorable, both upon Congress and upon 
the country, 


* Crauford’s Indian Archipelago, passim. 
t The reader will find, in the back volumes of the “ Review,” proceedings of all 
the earlier Conventions in the South and Southwest, since the year 1839, 
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We have ever had faith in these deliberative assemblies, which, 
coming fresh from the people, and embodying their sound prac- 
tical sense and native energies, tempered by the judgment of 
leading men, leave an impression not easily effaced, even where 
the desired results are not immediately accomplished. No one 
who has marked the amazing development and progressive spirit 
of the South and West, in the last few years, can doubt that 
we are indebted for much of it to the stimulant applied by 
the Memphis and St, Louis Conventions of 1845-’49, and the 
great Southwestern Convention at New-Orleans in 1852. 

Compare these great regions of the Union now with what they 
were in 1845, when rail-road improvement and manufacturing 
progress begun first to be discussed on an enlarged scale among 
us! The wand of the enchanter seems to have passed over them 
all. Even Louisiana, whose energies and wee ert seemed 
hopelessly exhausted upon two or three little roads to the sub- 
noe 8 of her metropolis, is investing millions upon great schemes 
of improvement, which aim alike towards the mountains of 
New-Mexico and the basins of the Ohio and the Lakes. The 
Pacific Rail-road, which was then a chimera of some wild 
and dreamy enthusiast, has taken form and shape, and coerced, 
from a reluctant government, engineering and surveying explora- 
tions on half-a-dozen lines; the preliminaries to such tangible 
aid as the people almost wabvessail y demand shall be given to 
it, and as will secure the road for the enjoyment even of the old 
men of the present generation. 

Having attended nearly all of the Conventions referred to, and 
taken part in their action, it was painful for us to be absent from 
this. That they have produced such wide and beneficial results 
must, however, be a source of gratification to those who have con- 
tributed anything of time, or labor, or pecuniary means, in their 
service, 

There is one point which especially interests us in the late 
action at Memphis, and that is, the adjournment of the Conven- 
tion over, to meet in Charleston, 8. C.,in April next, The people 
of Charleston, hospitable and enterprising as they are, will kaow 
how to receive and welcome such a body, The Southern-At- 
lantic States will be present in great force, to deliberate with 
their fellow-citizens of the West. The annual or semi-annual 
meetings of the Convention should be kept up. We especially 
urged in the eview such an organization, several years ago, and 
recurred to the matter in the New-Orleans Convention in 18652, 
in the following language :— 


“ Let us preserve and perpetuate this organization, Let the members now 
present, who have been selected as judiciously as any that ever met in the 
country, resolve that they will continue these meetings, and carry on these 
discussions, until all the great fruits we desire are reaped. * * * *# 
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Let this Convention resolve itself into an association for the promotion of 
the great industrial interests of the Southern and Western States. Let us 

rovide for its future annual meetings, say at Nashville, at Jackson, at St. 
Fouls, at Mobile, at Charleston, &c.* * * * * Thus this Convention 
will become in time the great centre of the industrial interests of this region. 
It will collect through its committees and correspondence extensive infor- 
mation, which will be distributed gratuitously at the annual meetings. No 
one can estimate the good that will be effected. It will be the focus to 
which leading practical minds will be drawn. It will be in session always 
by its committees. It will be felt each moment, and throughout all our 
limits. No more powerful agency could be devised.”* 


After this brief introduction, we proceed to give the proceed- 
ings of the Convention, furnished us in manuscript by the Secre- 
tary, and now, for the first time, published as a whole. By an 
accident of the press it was left out of our Jast number, but will 
not lose in interest by the delay. 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
COMMERCIAL CONVENTION, HELD AT MEMPHIS, TENN., JUNE 6TH, 1853. 


Monpay.—At 10 o'clock on Monday morning, the delegations from the 
different States assembled at the City Hall, Exchange Buildings. Major 
Jas. Penn, of Memphis, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 
called the Convention to order, and requested the Right Rev. Jas. H. Otey 
to invoke the Divine blessing upon its deliberations. 

Whereupon the Rev. gentleman offered up a most appropriate prayer, at 
the conclusion of which Major Penn addressed the Convention as follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION :— 


It is known that this is but the adjournment of the Southern and Western 
Commercial Convention which met at the city of Baltimore in December 
last. The officers of that Convention are therefore the officers of this ; and 
if the distinguished gentleman who there presided,—the Hon. W. C. Daw- 
son, of Georgia,—be now in the hall, he is most respectfully invited to take 
his seat as the presiding officer of this body. 

The Hon. Mr. Dawson here arose, ond, in most happy terms, declined 
doing so, alleging that this is a Convention composed almost entirely of new 
members ; that it is really an original Convention ; and he could, therefore, 
claim no rights under it. Thanking the Convention for their courtesy, he 
resumed his seat. 

The Hon. H. 8. Foote, of Mississippi, then arose, and nominated the Hon. 
W. C. Dawson as President of this Convention. This nomination was 
received with loud applause, and confirmed by acclamation. The chair- 
man then appointed Messrs. Bell, Otey and Pope, of Tennessee, to conduct 
the President to the stand. 

Upon taking his seat as President, the Hon. gentleman addressed the 
Convention as follows :— 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION :-— 


I feel highly honored at this exhibition of your partiality, and am flat- 
tered at this marked attention so unexpectedly paid me. 

As the pre officer of this body, I will only say that I will endeavor 
to act with fairness and impartiality, and with an earnest and sincere desire 
to promote the great objects which we have assembled to accomplish. 
Entering upon my duties with a distrust of my abilities, I shall most confi- 
dently rely upon you to aid me in the discharge of them. 


* See proceedings of New-Orleans Convention, January, 1852. 
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With your courtesy and kindness to sustain me, I shall look to a happy 
termination of her deliberations, and to a glorious consummation of the im- 
portant objects which have called us from our homes. It may be proper for 
me, as President of the Conventicn lately assembled at Baltimore, to say a 
few words as to the purposes and objects which then and there convoked 
us, and which have again brought us together to-day ; and, in doing this, 
let me promise that I am here as a sincere representative of those feelings 
and interests which, I believe, have prompted you all to attend. 

I am here, not as a sectional man, for I am not one, but I am truly a 
Southern and Western man, in relation to those coristitutional rights that 
belong to the States now here represented. 

As one of those participating in the Convention at Baltimore, it may be 
proper to say, that we were actuated by no feelings of hostility to any sec- 
tion of the Union; but we had seen for years that the country of our birth, 
that the people of the Southern and Western States, were suffering for a 
want of the proper development of the natural resources of their favored 
land ; and hence my earnest advocacy of immediate action. 

The commercial wants of the South and West have long been the theme 
of conversation and discussion in some of the States; hurried the call for 
the Convention held in Baltimore in December last; and long may the 
Chamber of Commerce of that monumental city be remembered, for the 
spirit and energy with which they claimed for the South and West their 
just, natural and equal share of the exports and imports of this glorious 
country. Fellow-citizens, we stand to-day on the banks of the great Father 
of Waters, perhaps on the very spot which may become one of the great 
crossing points for this gigantic raii-road, which shall soon extend from 
ovean to ocean, from the shores of the stormy Atlantic to those of the slum- 
bering Pacific, and which will be the aca Ae agent to band together and 
harmonize the people of this grand confederacy. On the spot where 
nature’s noblest stream will soon be crossed by the greatest work of human 
genius—on that spot we hold council to-day. 

We are here to discuss the important interests of agriculture, commerce 
and manufactures,—interests so ably presented to the world by the Balti- 
more Convention, in that admirable paper there submitted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city, and in the published proceedings of that Con- 
vention. 

We have met for no unjust, sectional, or unconstitutional purpose, in 
opposition to no geographical interests, but to examine into plain and ad- 
mitted rights. 

If any seeming sectional antagonism appear, the reply is, that we are 
members of one family, children of the same mother, only younger than 
their elders, and by one statute of distributions—the Constitution of the 
United States,—entitled to the same rights, and to an equal share of our 
common heritage. 

We should ask nothing more, and should expect nothing less. As a fam- 
ily we have been abundantly blessed, and hitherto plenty and prosperity 
have crowned our efforts. But now we are rapidly growing up, and our 
wants have a garg. increased. 

Posterity has claims upon us which we dare not disregard. In other 
words, we desire to regulate our family intereourse, to transact our own 
business, and not trouble our sisters or strangers to manage our affairs for 
us. We are here to ascertain how we can best develope our vast resources, 
and fulfil the duties incumbent upon us, by leaving a rich heritage to our 
children. 

Our agriculture demands our first and most serious attention. How shall 
we best and most speedily develope its resources? Let us look for a mo- 
ment at the great West, the valley of the Mississippi, and its affluents,—a 
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region embracing one million two hundred and fifty thousand square miles, 
and fertilized by these mighty rivers, 

Then let us cast our eyes toward the sunny South, the land bordering on 
the Atlantic and the gulf. 

Examine the productions of these immense territories, and their capabi- 
lity when fully developed. 

The contemplation is wonderful. What a surplus is even now presented ! 
How enormously will that soon be increased! When shall all this be con- 
sumed? What facilities have we for transporting these products to their 
proper markets? These questions meet us at the threshold. Hence our 
duty to examine into the capacity of our highways, their improvement and 
extent, and ascertain what artificial aid the wants of agriculture and com- 
merce demand. We must look for the cheapest, most direct and expedi- 
tious means of carrying our surplus products to their consumers, and then 
build up, if possible, the commercial marts of our own seaboard, which we 
desire to see the channels of our own export and import trade, 

The question then occurs, would it not encourage our agriculture if the 
planter could be, to some extent, the exporter of his own products, and de 
that exporting from our own seaports ? 

Could he not thereby avoid much of the intermediate agencies which so 
heavily tax his productions and diminish his receipts? Cannot the present 
commercial policy of intermediate agencies be so liberalized, as to save to 
the producer a larger proportion of the sale of his products ! 

But, gentlemen, many of you, perhaps most of you are planters; and 
without longer dwelling on this head, I will leave it to be pursuéd by you 
as your intelligence and interests may dictate. 

Our commercial, next to our agricultural interests, will demand some 
notice at your hands, 

The policy of direct trade is properly before us, and it was the chief 
object of the Baltimore Convention. 

Vould it not be wise to encourage our commercial men to export our 
products and import our foreign supplies from and to our own ports? I 
think so; and sure I am it will be done; for the laws of trade will thus 
regulate it, as soon as we shall improve our facilities for transportation to 
our own ports. 

For this purpose our attention should be directed to the propriety of ob- 
taining from the General Government such appropriations as will be neces- 
sary to remove all obstructions to navigation at the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi,—the great outlet of the South and West,—and in the other important 
harbors of the South Atlantic and Gulf. To encourage mail facilities and 
emigration to our Southern ports, lines of steamers should be established 
between the most important of these and Europe and South America; and 
for this purpose, the South and West should ask from the General Govern- 
ment the same aid which has been granted to certain commercial compa- 
nies in our northern ports. 

The important subject of encouraging manufactures is legitimately before 
us; and the means best caleulated to stimulate our people to make invest- 
ments in this great source of national prosperity, will, doubtless, be consi- 
dered adopted ; the means by which we shall produce a division of labor, 
that will eneourage agriculture, increase our population, and remove, in a 
great degree, our present dependence on other States and nations. This is 
an important question, Let us calmly consider it. 

Gentlemen, can we not increase our wealth and independence by judi- 
cious organizations of the means a kind Providence has placed in our pos- 
session? Shall we slumber longer over our undeveloped wealth? Surely 
not. Let us develope our beautiful and unequalled inheritance, devote our 
energies to the expansion of our agriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
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ene industry, and encourage our people in the education of their people 
at home. 

Let us retain among us the wealth we annually spend abroad, and with 
it let us make still more endearing our beautiful homes; make still more 
attractive our picturesque and delightful watering places; erect school- 
houses, academies, colleges and universities; and build, on every hill-to 
and in every valley, temples to the ever-living God. Let us establish an 
sustain presses that will boldly advocate our interests, our policy, and our 
constitutional rights; and let us harmoniously unite to secure commercial 
and industrial independence at home. And, gentlemen, as patriots, let us 
unite in constructing the great work of the age and of the world,—the Mis- 
gocinn’ and Pacific Rail-road,—with such branches from New-Orleans to 
the highest navigable point on the Mississippi, as commerce and agricul- 
ture may demand, 

These are subjects to employ the minds of us all, and they have no 
restriction of place. ‘ 

With no sectional feelings, therefore, but with an eye single to the com- 
mon good, and to the benefits we may confer on posterity, let us proceed to 
the consummation of the work we have so auspiciously commenced. 

At the close of this address, which was often loudly applauded, the Pres- 
ident stated that the next duty of the Convention would te the further orga- 
nization of the body by the appointment of additional officers. 


Mr. Fowler, of Arkansas, then offered the following resolution ; 


Resolved, That the President appoint a committee, consisting of two mem- 
bers from each State here represented, to provide for the further organiza- 
tion of the Convention, by recommending one Vice-President for each State, 
a Secretary, with a sufficient number of Assistants, and also to submit the 
mode in which the vote shall be taken on all questions under consideration, 
The President said he could not yet appoint such a committee, as he could 
not know what States were repoesonted the delegations not having been yet 
reported. 

Mt r. Walker, of La., suggested the appointment of a Secretary, pro tem ; 
wherenpon Mr. H. G, Smith nominated Mr. J. P. Pryor, of Meinphis, who 
was unanimously elected, 

Mr. Trezevant, of Tenn., moved that as the best present mode of accom- 
plishing the object of the gentleman from Arkansas, the delegations from 
the several States should meet together in different parts of the Hall, for 
the purpose of selecting their Vice-Presidents and Secretaries, 

The motion was agreed to, and the several delegates in a few moments, 
reported the following Vice-Presidents and Secretaries, to wil; 

Alabama.—J, Shackleford, Vice-President; Charles Durby, Secretary. 

Arkansas,—G. W. Underhill, Vice-President ; J. F. Fagan, Secretary. 

Georgia.—J, P. Scriven, Vice-President; R. A. 8. Atkinson, Secretary. 

Tilinois.—J, W. Woodward, Vice-President. 

Indiana.—Hamilton Smith, Vice-President. 

Kentucky.—R. Apperson, Vice-President; W, Watkins, Secretary. 

Soulsiana ion: f Moore, Vice-President; J. B, Leefe, Secretary. 

Maryland-—Henry Mankin, Vice-President; W. P. Smith, Secretary. 

Missour:.—E. M. Ryland, Viee-President ; H. Cobb, Secretary. 

Mississippi.—Gen. J, A. Quitman, Vice-President ; is. Byrne, Secretary. 

South Carolina. —A. T. Browning, Vice-President. 

T'exas.—General M, Hunt, Vice-President. 

Tennessee.—Hon. J. Bell, Vice-President; J. T. Trezevant, Secretary. 

Virginia.—Charles Ellis, Vice-President, 

On motion of Mr. J. B, Bemiss, of La., C. R. Marshall, of Miss.,was elected 
Chief Secretary of the Convention; and on motion of Mr. Marshall, editors 
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and reporters of newspapers were tendered seats at the tables of the Secre- 
taries. On motion of Mr. Williamson, of Tenn., Col. C, D. M:Lean, of Mem- 
phis, was elected Sergeant-at-arms. 
The President then announced, that, as the Convention was fully or- 
ganized, each State should send to the Secretary a list of the delegates 
resent. 
4 The following list was then reported : 


Alabama.—J. B. Gladney, D. B. Turner, W. H. Platt, Lewis Troost, W. 8. Barr, 
C. Denby, James L. Donigan, W. Dixon, R. M. Patton, Geo, P. Beirne, J. Lane, J. 
Shackleford, J. R. Bloeker, 8. M‘Alpin, W. P. Gould, Bridges, E. Wallace, A. 
E. Mills.—18. 

Arkansas.—D. B. Greer, J. F. Fagan, E. H. English, C. A. Cunningham, W. R. 
Hunter, A. H. Davis, J. A. Jackson, G. W. Underhill, Hon. R. W. Johnson, R. 8. 
Mason, M. D. Neely E. B. Bishop, E. Worthington, Oswald Pope, 8. Mitchell, 
A. Fowler, 8. O. Tarpley, Samuel Martin, James Norton, J. Thompson, R. T. Red- 
mon, P. Little, 8. Craig, E. P. Craig, B. H. Fletcher, E. Hickman, W. R. Sylves- 
ter. J. S. Peake, A. H. Rutherford, J. 8. Horne, F. E. Patrick, J. M, M'Candy, D. 
P. Hughes, J. M. Rankin, Dr. Nash, D. C. Cross, E. Jones, W. A. Jones, 8. Lanier, 
J. M'Garak, A. H. Phillips, J. W. Buckner, W. J. Jones, J. B. Finley, C. W. 
Campbell, H. B. Edmondson, J. F. Barton, R. P. Tully, O. P. Lyles, G. Redmond, 
G. H. Redmond, J. C. Duncan, M. L. Johnson, J. B. Harris, M. L. Somerville, J. 
F. Wheeler, J. H. T. Marrie, Samuel Maxwell, 8. D. Key.—60. 


Georgia,—Hon. W. C. Dawson, R. A. L. Atkinson, J. D Stell, E. P. Daniel, A. 
L. Borders, Oc. Cohen, J. B. Scriven, A. G. Bostick, A. R. Lawton.—10. 


Illinois. —J, M. Woodward—1. 

Indiana.—Hamilton Smith.—1. 

Kentucky.—Richard Apperson, W. Watkins, W. Logan, L. L. Robinson, W. L. 
Vance, F. Roulhoc, J. Baker, Z. Eaker, R. C. Ford, W. C. Ford, J. R. Howard, G, 
E. M'Ginnis, E. W. Crittenden, J. Edmondson, A. D. Kingman, E. H. Somers, J. 
Garvin. —17. 

Louisiana.—J, W. Breedlove, J.C. Goodrich, F. W. Huling, J. C. Martyn, 8. 
Andrews, 8. W. Oakey, J. Moore, V. Herman, C. R. Wheat, J. D. Foster, J. B. 
Bemiss, J. B, Leefe, J. 8. Thrasher, Alexander Walker, F. A. Lumsden, F. Quarles, 
T. Wilson, W. B. Douglass, F. Walker, J. W. G. M‘Gimpsey, J. A. Kelly; F. 
Oliver, W. T. Gober, 8. T. Jones. —24. 

Maryland.—J. W. Welsh, G. W. Betts, W. P. Smith, F. H. Jenks, Henry Man- 
kin, C. G. Baylor.—6. 

Missouri.—J. H. Lucas, L. M. Kennett, A. B. Chambers, &. P. Blair, jr., T. F. 
Parcel], A. Keyser, H. Cobb, F. V. Valla, J. E. Elder, T. B. Hudson, T. B, Bland, 
A. H. Gladsby, R. J. Lockwood, T. D. Day, E. M. Ryland, H. T. Chiles, John Hod- 
ges, W. Renshaw, J. J. Howell, J. A. Kasson, James Wood, J. Cannon, F. W. De 
Kantzen, T. F. Risk, A. Christy, H. L. Sloan, J. Bridges. —27. 

Mississippi —G. T. Bryant, R. P. Dalton, J. H. Yerger, H,C. Adams, 0. L. 
Robard, A. B. Bradford, R, W. Brohan, R. M. Gaines, W. Finley, 8. 8. Galloway, 
P. P. Starke, J. V. Wright, J. C. Jamison, G. H. Mitchell, General J. A. Quitman, 
Govr. H. 8. Foote, J. H. Hackleton, H. Williamson, H, Harris, R.J. Malone, A. 
T. Caruthers, L. Simms, E. A. Thomas, J. Speedly, G. Wait, A. G. Carter, J. C, 
N. Robertson, W. T. Mills, W. Williamson, W. F. Arent, J. Anderson, J. Balfour, 
T. Bradly, J. 8. Byrne, W. C. Smedes, N. D. Coleman, M. Emanuel, R. H. Cramp, 
H. W. Bowen, N. J. Watts, J. W. Vick, J. P. M‘Connell, T. Rigeley, C. K. Mar- 
shall, L. Lewis, A. 8S. Kellogg, G. Fearn, M. Adams, R. Bell, 8. Proffitt, J. L. Alleorn, 
J. Hardeman, W. W. Moore, G, B. Warren, N. R. Slago, J. N. Davis, J.J. Worsham, 
W. N. Brown, J. W. Clapp, G. P. Font, 8. Oliver, J. P.C. Stanfield, C. Hudson, 
C. Clarke, T. M. Nash, P. Poindexter, R. Fletcher, C. W. Rozell, W. Mills, J. Robert- 
son, D. 8. White, F. M. White, F. Henderson, J. BE. Murdock, W. 8. Jones, W. 
Thompson, J. H. M'Cargo, C. L. Thomas, N. W. Williamson, W. T. Simpson, J. 
H. Anderson, W. A. Goodman. J. E. Carey, J. C. Holland, W. Arthur, H. R. Aus- 
tin, J. B. Fant, D. Minor, R. 8. Manning, J. Davis, J. Matthews.—92. 

South Carolina.—E. W. Seabring, A. F. Browning, W. Gregg.—3. 
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Tennessee—Hon. John Bell, Samuel D. Morgan, Hon. F. P. Stanton, H. G. 
Smith, Willo. Williams, R. Topp, W. T. Brown, W. H. Drain, C. 8. Wilcox, J. El- 
der, R. W. Humphreys, W. Stewart, R. Cobb, J. K. Walker, 8. P. Walker, W. K. 
Poston, R. J. Cluster, 8. J. Hays, W. E. Butler, J. E. R. Wray, J. W. Campbell, 
W. T. Haskell, J. N. Moon, B. M. Patterson, A. 8. Rodgers, J. M. Williamson. J. 
Trigg, S. Tait, R. C. Brinkley, D. Park, J. Morelle, J. R. Mosely, W. A. Booth, J. 
8 hee, 3. Boyce, R. R. Dashields, James Elder, J. T. Trezevant, H. L. Guion, L. 
Pope, H.C. Walker, J. P. Caruthers, A. P. Meurillo, J. Meriwether, Charles H. Cof- 
fin, E. M. Apperson, W. Howard, 8. Moseley, F. Titus, J. F. Jett, 3. M‘Clanaban, 
J. P. Pryor, if H. M‘Mahan, 8. P. Bankhood, J. Dougherty, J. R. M‘Clanahan, 
Miles Owen, R. A. Parker, A. B. Parker, C. B. Frazer, J. C. Farrington, J. H. 
Rawlings, B. Bland, H. J. Anderson, C. D. M’Clean, S. L. Gannanoy, B. M. Kates, J. 
A. Rodgers, H. M. Smith, H. J. Cawnon, B. Ballard, T. W. Hunt, Rey. J. H. Otey, 
J. Foulkes, A. B. Taylor, J. Woodruff. W. Houston, J. N. Heukle, James Rose, H. 
F. Hill, Punn, J. K. Yerger, W. Ts Avery, L. Shanks, E, M. Yerger, E. W. M. 
King, D. Laffarans, J. L. Laflarans, James Howard, W. H, Carroll, G. B. Locke, W. 
Coleman, R. V. Richardson, T. 8. Ayres, F. H* Clarke, J, H. A. Somers, A. Wright, 
T. J. Turley, E. F. Watkins, R.C. Malone, T. H. Allen, W. B. Miller, J. N. Bar- 
nett, S. H. Lamb,W, Borbles, W.D.Ferguson, D .M. Leatherman, B. Graham, M.W. 
Lindsay, O. Buck, T. G. Smith. L. M. Campbell, James Young, F. Baxter, A. Mil- 
ler, W. E. Irwin, A. H. Douglass, J. Pittman, W. V. Taylor, A. M. Hopkins, A. D. 
Witherspoon, W. B. Waldron, R. E. Orne, G. L. Holmes, E, Rayner, G. W. Smith, 
John Martin, J. M. Patrick, A. B. Dubose, 8. 8. Runbert, D. M. Currin, W. C. 
Dunlop, M. B. Winchester, E, H. Porter, J. Phelon, J. T. Laroque, James Wicker- 
sham, O. Kortrecht, G. Smither, C. Worly, W. Richardson, A. O. Harris, J, R. Fer- 
guson, J. M. Walker, W. A. Williamson, H. F. Felton, J. C. Gillespie, W. T. Dough- 
erty, J. M. Alexander, ©. R. P. Byers, W. L. Boon, M. A. Haynes, J. M. Lea, 
John Overton, W. H. Long, J. B. Freeman, H. W. M‘Carry, H. B. 8. Williams, J. 
F. Hamlin, J. W. Lumkin, W. B. Hamlin, J. W. Elder, J. R. Woodfolk, H. J, Du- 

re, W. Wash, John Cobb, H. M. Wooten, W. J. Tuck, W. B. Greenlan, J. 8. 
jarris, C. F, Fackler, W. P. Reans, Dr. Quintard, N. Rogland, J. W. Smith, F. 
Lane, J. Wildberger, D. C. Darley, Dr. Cole, A. J. Donaldson, J. W. Rayster, C, C. 
Cleans, W. M. Farrington, W. Annan, R. Patterson, R. L. Kay, H. T. Hulbert, A. 
M'Ginnis, J. Halstead, A. G. Underwood, W. Carr, C. Jones, H. D. Small, J. 
Boyd,W. Park, John Park, T.W.Wilkiuson, H. Speed,George Fisher, GeorgeRobert- 
son, J. L. Webb, E.W. Kinny, N. Honcott, J. I. Andrews, F.W. Smith,W. B. Means, 
J. L. Jones, E. Winston, W.W. Lea, J. N.Bradshaw, M. C. Cayco, P. Flaherty, J. D. 
Williams, J. E, Maxwell, H. F, Farnsworth, J. E. Merriman, OC, W. Cherry, A. 8. 
Caldwell, J. Shelby, J. B. Kirtland, 8. M‘Manus, J. R. Frayser, M. Gridley, 8S. 
Foulkes, 8. Curtis, J. T. Leath, L. Trousdale, J. W. Fowler,—228. 

Texas.—W. A. Peacock, J. H. Fowler, B. F. Hall, General Memucan Hunt. R. 
Broanax, W. C. Young, W. W. Wheatley.—7. 

Virginia.—J. R. Ellis, J. Knote, Charles Ellis, J. M. Botte, Conarden.—5, 
Total number of delegates, 496. , 


Mr. Lucas, of Mo., moved that the mode of voting be now decided upon, 
and that each state have one vote. 

Mr. H. G; Smith moved to amend, by giving each State as many votes 
as she has representatives in Congress, 

Mr. Walker, of La., opposed the amendment, as being a departure from 
all precedents in like cases, and especially from those set by the Conven- 
tions held here in 1845 and 1849. 

Governor Foote suggested that this delicate mattér be referred to the chair. 

Mr. Coleman, of Miss., moved to amend, by appointing the Vice-Presi- 
dents a committee to report on the mode of voting ; and the resolution was 
adopted. 

On motion of T. B. Starke, of Miss., it was resolved, that the rules of the 
House of Representatives of the U.S. be adopted for the government of this 
Convention, as far as practicable. 

On motion of Mr. Hardiman, of Miss., the Convention adjourned, to meet 
again at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
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Arrternoon Session.—The Convention met pursuant to adjournment. 

The Hon. John Bell, in behalf of the committee under Mr. Coleman’s 
resolution, reported the following resolution: Resolved, that on all questions 
which may arise in this committee, the vote shall be by states, each state 
casting one vote—which resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Oakey, of La., presented the following resolution, which was agreed 
to:—Resolved, that the delegates from each State appoint two (2) of their 
own number to act as a general committee, who shall propose and submit 
to this Convention such business as they may deem suitable for its delibe- 
ration. 

On motion of Mr, Oakey, the Convention took a recess of ten minutes, to 
enable the several state delegations to select their committee men under 
his resolution. 

The Convention being called to order, the following names were reported 
asthe general committee: 


Alabama.— Lewis Troost, G. P. Bierne. 
Arkansas.—A. Fowler, R. L. Mason. 
Georgia.—J. W. Stell, A. R. Santlow. 
Illinois.—J. M. Woodward, 
Indiana.—Hamilton Smith, 

Kentucky —W. L. Vance, R. Apperson. 
Louisiana.—J. B. Bemiss, W. R. Douglass, 
Missouri.—L. M. Kennett, F. P. Blair, jun. 
Maryland.—C. G. Baylor. 

Mississippi.—W . C, Smedes, J. W. Clapp. 
S. Carolina.—A. F, Brown, jun., E. Seabring. 
Texas.—W.C. Young, W. M. Peacock. 
Tennessee.—R. Topp, Willo. Williams. 
Virginia.—Charles Ellis, J. R. Anderson. 


Mr. Baylor then moved, that this committee have leave to retire and sit 
during the deliberations of the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Byrne, of Miss., the President was authorized to ap- 
oint a committee of three, to make arrangements for reporting and printing 
he proceedings of this Convention, 

The President stated that he would appoint this committee to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. Kennett, of Mo., Gov. H. 8, Foote, of Miss. was re- 
quested to address the Convention. 

Governor Foote, in a brief but very appropriate manner, tendered his 
thanks to the Convention for the invitation, but begged to decline addressing 
it at length. 

On motion of Mr, Lumsden, of La., tho Convention adjourned until nine 
o’clock, to-morrow morning. 

Secoxp Day, Tuurspay, June 7th, 1853.—Convention met pursuant to 
adjournment, when the journal was read and approved, 

he President then announced, that he had appointed the following gen- 
tlemen as the committee on reporting and printing: R. Topp, of Tenn., A. B. 
Bradford, of Miss., and A. Walker, of La, 

He also announced, that he held in his hand a note from the President of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, politely tendering to the members of the Con- 
vention free use of the reading-rooms, during their stay in the city. 

The President then declared that the first business would be the report 
of the general committee, if they were ready to report. 

Mr. Coleman, of Miss., said the committee was then in session, and sug- 
gested the propriety of adopting the idea thrown out yesterday, of allowing 
any member of the Convention to present his propositions, &c., so that they 
might be acted upon at once, or referred to the general committee. 
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The President then said that any proposition was now in order. 

The Hon. Judge Moore, of La., then submitted the following resolutions 
which, after an able exposition from him, were, on motion, referred to the 
general committee : 


Resolved, That the construction of a rail-road direct from the Mississippi river to 
the Pacific Ocean, will be one of the most effectual and practical means ot promoting 
and securing to the Southern and Western States a due share of the commerce of the 
United States, 

Resolved, That Congress has the power to make a liberal grant of the public 
lands to aid in the construction of said rail-road, under the conditions heretofore 
stipulated in like grants, for the carrying of the mails, and transporting the troops 
and property of the United States. 


General Hunt, of Texas, then addressed the Convention, giving an ac- 
count of rail-road progress in Texas, &c. 

Mr. Pope, of Tenn., suggested, that as the Rev. James H. Otey had been 
intrusted by a distinguished gentieman not present with some resolutions 
on a very important subject, he be invited to present them now, with such 
remarks as he might deem proper. 

The President said, he knew it was the unanimous wish of the Conven- 
tion to hear Bishop Otey, who then read the following resolutions, and ac- 
companied them by a very able and eloquent address : 


1. Resolved, That the free navigation of the Amazon is one of the most important 
questions of the age, and its accomplishment worthy of the best efforts of Ameri- 
can statesmen. 

2. Resolved, That the naval expedition sent by this government to explore the 
Amazon was an act wortby of the enlightened government of a free people; and this 
Convention hails with delight the enlarged and liberal views recently taken by our 
sister Republic of the South with regard to their Amazonian water-courses, The 
free navigation of the Amazon is theirs; they are right to claim it; let them go 
ahead and fear not. 

3. Resolved, That the interests of commerce, the cause of civilization, and the 
mandates of high heaven, require the Atlantic slopes of South America to be sub- 
dued and replenished. That the river steamer and the free navigation of the 
Amazon are the principal levers by which that part of the world is to be raised up 
to the abode of a great, prosperous, and happy people. That, impressed with the 
importance of such a consummation uot only to this country and to all the states of 
Christendom, but to the happy solution also of the great. problem of human progress 
through the world, therefore, we, the people of the Mississippi valley and of the 
Atlantic slopes of North America, represented in the Couvention, think fit to declare, 
that in our judgment the free navigation of the Amazon is the greatest boon that a 
commercial people can claim of the diplomacy of the age, and that we would be glad 
to - such a boon obtained peaceably at any price that it becomes a great nation 
to offer, 

4. Resolved, That , be appointed to invite, in the name of this Conven- 
tion, the attention of the government to this subject, and to urge the importance 
of procuring the free navigation of the Amazon, and of opening commercial rela- 
tions by steam and otherwise with the mouth of the river, and through it with the 
people inhabiting the banks of its tributaries. 


Dr. Quintard, of eee followed Bishop Otey, and gave some interest- 
C 


—— with regard to the rivers of South America, Xc. 
efore conclading, the general committee came in and made a partial 
report, as follows: 


The committee charged with the duty of recommending to the Convention suitable 
subjects for its deliberation and action, respectfully represent that they have had 
under consideration the questions of direct trade; the construction of a railway 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean; opening up commerce with the 
Valley of the Amazon; the removal of obstructions impeding the navigation of the 
Mississippi River and the improvement of harbors; the consummation of the ne- 
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gotiations with reference to the Tehuantepec route across the Isthmus; the en- 
couragement of manufactures and mechanic arts, and the kindred questions tend- 
ing to vevelop the resources of the South and West, They have as yet matured no 
resolutions with reference to these important questions, except those in regard to 
the improvement of the Mississippi River and central harbors. They ask further 
time for consideration upon the various objects mentioned. 

Whereas, The important questions of deepening the channels at the mouths of 
the Mississippi, and the improvement of the rapids in said river, known as the 
Desmoines and Rock Kiver Rapids, have already attracted the attention of Congress, 
and under appropriations made by it, competent engineers have made surveys and 
reports, showing that said improvements are practicable—and as these works have 
a most important bearing upon the interests of all the States lying upon this great 
river and its affuents—and the appropriations made by Congress are manifestly 
inadequate for the purposes desired, and disproportioned to the objects and results 
sought to be attained : 

Be it resolved, That this Convention strongly urge upon Congress prompt and 
liberal action upon these subjects, and earnestly request that all the Senators and 
Represeytatives in Congress, from the States represented in this Convention, use 
their best efforts to procure at an early day the necessary appropriations for their 
accomplishment. 

And, Whereas similar reports have been made by boards of engineers appointed 
by the government of the United States, which show the entire practicability of 
improving the harbors of Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, Baltimore and Richmond, 
and the estimates by them prepared for these purposes do not involve any very 
large outlay of money : 

Therefore, Resolved, That this Convention also urge upon Congress speedy at- 
tention to these eminently meritorious claims upon the United States. 


Dr. Quintard then concluded his remarks. 

Mr. Pryor, of Tenn., moved, that the resolutions offered by Bishop Ote 
be then taken up, and that the blank in the 4th resolution, be filled wit 
the name of Lt. M. F. Maury, of Washington City; which, on motion, was 
adopted with acclamation. 

He then moved, that the resolutions be adopted by the Convention, with 
a to the general committee, which motion was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Bemiss, of La., then moved, that the report just. made by the general 
committee be now taken up, and asked that it be read. 

The Secretary read the report and resolutions. 

Gen. Quitman, of Miss., moved, that the report and resolutions be taken 
up seriatim, and the portion referring to the obstructions in the mouth of the 
Mississippi be first disposed of. 

This was opposed by Messrs. Keyser, Hudson and Kennett, of Mo., and 
by Mr. Lawton, of Geo, ; and advocated by Messrs. Walker and Oakey of 
New-Orleans. 

Mr. Walker, of La., then offered the following as a substitute for the first 
resolution of the committee’: 


Resolved, that the removal of the bar at the mouth of the Mississippi, so as to 
give easy and safe exit to the vast produce of the valleys of that river and its tribu- 
taries, and afford an access for the best classes of ships engaged in the transport- 
ing of foreign goods for consumption, as well as for ships of war to be employed 
in the defeuce of the country, commends itself especially to the prompt attention 
and liberal action of Congress, and particularly to the earnest support of all Repre- 
sentatives of the West and South. 


Pending the discussion of this resolution, on motion of Mr Oakey, of La., 
the Convention adjourned until 4 o’clock, P.M. 





PROCEEDINGS OF CONVENTION, 


SECOND DAY.—Arrernoon Session. 


The Convention met pursuant to Ps esi 
Mr. Davis, of Miss., offered the following, as a substitute for the entire 
resolutions, 


Resolved, That the improvements of the prominent commercial ports of entry 
on the Atlantic, south of Baltimore, including that city, and upon the Gulf of 
Mexico, including Galveston, according to their respective importance, be con- 
sidered by the Convention as constituting the first class of subjects for which to 
ask the aid of the general government, and the improvement of rivers in the in- 
terior. 


Mr. Walker, of La., here asked leave to explain, by saying that he was 
not opposing the resolutions of the Committee, but simply desired that each 
proposition be acted upon separately, so that it might stand or fall upon its 
own merits. 

Mr. Blair, of Missouri, opposed any separation of the questions embraced 
in the resolutions. 

Mr. Wheat, of Louisiana, deprecated this waste of time; he was for a 
division of the propositions, and called for General Quitman’s motion. 

Mr. Lucas moved to lay the whole amendments and substitutes on the 
table. The President decided this motion to be out of order. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Oakey, Hardeman, Bemiss, Platt, 
and Apperson ; when the main question being on General Quitman’s motion 
to divide the resolutions, the vote was called by States, and resulted as 
follows : 

For division.—Virginia, Georgia, Maryland, Louisiana, and Texas—5. 

Against division.—Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana—8s. 

The motion to divide was thus lost. 

On motion of Mr, Hunt, of Texas, “ Galveston” was inserted in the reso- 
lution naming harbors, &e. 

On motion of Mr. Apperson, of Kentucky, the resolution was amended by 
striking out the word * Richmond,” and inserting “ Norfolk.” 

Mr. J.T, Trezevant, of Memphis, then submitted the following resolutions 
in relation to the Pacific Rail-road, and, at his request, they were referred 
to the general committee. 


Resolved, 1st. That a rail-road from the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific Ocean 
is demanded, not only by our individual and commercial wants, but our national 
necessities. 

2. That so soon as the surveys recently ordered by Congress are completed, the 
general government should adage such steps as will insure the construction of the 
main trunk of said road at the earliest possible period. 

3. That as the general government could be expected to build only one main 
trunk, that should be located on the route, combining, in the greatest degree, the 
advantages of genial climate, cheapness of construction, and accessibility, at all 
seasons, from all portions of the Union. 

4. That the general government should provide, by liberal grants of the public 
lands,.for the construction of branches of this rail-road, starting from its eastern 
terminus, and running to Dubuque, (lowa,) St. Louis, (Missouri,) Memphis, (Ten- 
nessee,) Vicksburg, ( Mississippi,) New-Orleans, (Louisiana,) and Galveston or In- 
dianola, (Texas,) thus giving to every portion of our Union, from the lakes to the 
Gulf, a fair and just participation in the benefits that will flow from a connection 
with this ‘‘ World’s Highway.” 


Mr. Byrne, of Mississippi, offered the following resolution, which was 
referred to the general committee : 
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Resolved, That as the best means of providing for the defence and permanent 
safety of our \\ estern possessions, and to promote the general weifare of the 
nation, Congress ought to grant such aid as may be necessary to secure, as speedily 
as practicable, a continuous railway communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceaus, by the shortest, cheapest, and best route that can be found. 


Mr. C. K. Marshall, of ee offered the following resolutions, 
which, after some explanatory remarks, were_referred to the general com- 


mittee : 

Whereas, the Mississippi and its chief tributaries drain an extensive and highly 
valuable portion of the Southern and Western States, the agricultural and com- 
mercial importance of which are incalculably great, and must increase with their 
growing sucial, political and religious interests in all comiug time; and inasmuch 
as our present welfare, and our obligations to posterity alike require us to adopt 
such measures for the permanent establishment of commercial and agricultural 
enterprises as will insure safe investments therein, which necessarily involves the 
draining of all alluvial lands, and their protection from the floods of our teeming 
rivers; and inasmuch as the attention of the citizens of this Southwestern basin 
has long been called to these matters ; and as a universal conviction prevails that 
any measure likely to advance the objects should be employed by the general 
government; therefore 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is the duty of Congress to 
make arrangements for the most thorough investigation of all the sources of infor- 
mation, and for obtaining all facts having a tendency to throw light upon the pecu- 
liar phenomena and laws governing the waters of the Mississippi river and its 
tributaries, by which their navigation may be rendered more safe, certain and 
regular, the adjacent lands be redeemed, and the country preserved from inun- 
dation. 

2. Resolved, That this Convention respectfully recommends to Congress, that 
among the measures calculated to advance the above cbjects, and facilitate the 
schemes already undertaken, the government should send abroad a corps of com- 
petent engineers and hydrographers to investigate the history and phenomena of 
the rivers of the old world delta, which may resemble that of the Mississippi, and 
furnish reports upon all matters that may contribute to the promotion of the objects 
contemplated. 

3. That, in furtherance of the objects sought, it is highly important that a system 
of permanent hydrometers should be established by the general government at 
several of the principal towns and cities on the banks of the Mississippi and its chief 
afflaents, by which the actual stages may be accurately ascertained from day to 
day; and that the depths of their channels be regularly sounded, and the changes 
on their banks marked and recorded by competent persons, who shall report to the 
proper department of the government from time to time. 

Dr. Merrill, of Memphis, offered the following resolution, which was 
referred to the general committee : 

Resolved, That in view of the importance of the diffusion of intelligence generally, 
as the foundation of Republican institutions, and as the basis of higher seminaries 
of learning, it be strongly recommended to the Legislatures of the Southern and 
Western States to adopt such systems of common school education as will tend to 
secure, for all future time, the advantages of soand literary and moral instruction, 
to the growth of their whole white population, without the exaction of tuition fees. 


Mr. Kasson, of Missouri, offered the following resolution, which was una- 
nimously adopted without a reference to the committee : . 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, it is of great importance that 
such State should establish a bureau of statistics under the special superintendence 
of a statistician, in which shall be collected all facts touching the capability, pro- 
ductions, industry, arts, wealth and population of the States, the superintendent of 
which should, at each session of the Legislature, report thereto such facts and sug- 
gestions as he may think expedient, or they may demand. 


On motion, the Convention adjourned till 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
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THIRD DAY.—June 8, 1853. 


Mornivxe@ Session.—The Convention met pursuant to adjournment. 

The journal being read and approved, the following resolution was agreed 
to: 

Resolved, That all long documents, instead of being inserted at length 
upon the journal, shall merely be referred, and that they be published in an 


— : 
udge Moore, of La., rose to correct an impression on the minds of some 
gentlemen in the Western States, relative to the commercial charges of 
New-Orleans. He defended the New-Orleans merchants, and believed 
their charges generally as reasonable and as just as in any other city. 

Mr. Cohen, of Georgia, introduced the following resolution, which was 


oe . 

esolved, That at the close of this day the Converition adjourn sine die. 
Mr. Baylor, of Maryland, then offered the following resolution, and ad- 

dressed the Convention: 


Resolved, That direct trade, as a commercial consequence in detail, to be practi- 
cally demonstrated, carried out, and established, with the questions immediately 
connected with it, is a subject of importance and general interest to the whole 
country ; and as such, is a proper matter fur the consideration and action of this 
Convention. 


During his address, the general committee came in, and through their 
Chairman, Hamilton Smith, Esq., reported the following resolutions, and 
begged to be discharged :— 


THE PACIFIC RAIL-ROAD, 


Resolved, That a rail-road from the Mississippi Valley to the Pacific Ocean is de- 
manded, not only by commercial and individual interests, but by our national neces. 
sities. 

Resolved, That as soon as the surveys, recently ordered by Congress, are com- 
pleted, the general government should adopt sych steps as will insure the comple- 
tion of the main trank of said road at the earliest possible period. 

Resolved, That as the general government could be expected to construct onl 
one main trunk, it should be located on that route which scientific explorations shall 
show combines, in the greatest degree, the advantages of genial and temperate cli- 
mate, fertility of soil, cheapness of construction, and accessibility at all seasons 
from all portions of the Union. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Convention, it is right, and expedient and 
seme that the general government should make large donativus of the public 
ands to the different states, bordering on either side of the Mississippi, to enable 
all sections of the Union, however remote, to connect themselves with the main 
trunk. 


TEHUANTEPEC RAIL-ROAD, 


Wuereas, The project of opening a communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans by rail-road, across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, recommends itself 
to the warm support of the whole Union, aud particularly to that of the Western 
and Southern States, by its great practicability, the facility and cheapuess of its 
construction, as well as the short time required for its completion, thus affording 
to the commerce and travel of not only the United States, but the world, a cheap 
and easy access to the Pacific coast : 

Resolved, therefore, That our Representatives in Congress be requested to press 
upon the government the uecessity of bringing to a favorable termination, as soon 
as possible, the negotiations pending in regard to the _ of way across suid isth- ~ 
mus, and that they be also instructed to maintain, by all legitimate, constitutional 
means, the rights of American citizens in the grants made by the Mexican govern- 
m ent. 
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DIPLOMACY IN COTTON, 


Resolved, That the attention of our Senators and Representatives in Congress be 
called to the propriety of bringing before the administration the importance of 
making the cotton interest a subject of instruction to our foreign commercial and 
diplomatic agents. 


NAVIGATION OF THE RIVERS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Resolved, That this Convention highly approves the steps which have been taken 
by the United States government to obtain the fullest information in respect to the 
countries bounding the Oronoco, Amazon and La Plata rivers, with a view to open- 
ing up the trade of that vast region to American enterprise ; and the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, from the States represented in this Convention, are 
respectfully requested to use all proper means, by the establishment of mail 
steamers from the port of New-Orleans, to suitable points on the Southern Ame- 
rican continent (or in such other mode as may be deemed most expedient,) to 
secure to the people of the United States the advantages of trade and intercourse 
with the regions referred to. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, Lieutenant Maury deserves the 
thanks of the American people, for the able manner in which he has advocated the 
proposed project of uniting, by the ties of commerce and common interest, the great 
valley of the Mississippi with the tropical countries of our sister continent, and we 
weed effurts will not be relaxed until the great end in view is fully consum- 
mat 


DIRECT STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH EUROPE, 


Resolved, That this Convention regards the establishment of a direct communi- 
cation by steam between our Southern ports aud Europe, and the encouragement 
and protection of this system by the national government, connecting therewith 
ample mail facilities, as a necessary feature in the commercial isdepentiouse of the 
South and West. 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS. 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the President of this Conven- 
tion, to prepare an address to the Congress and people of the United States, on the 
topics embraced in the action of this Convention—invoking their attention to its pro- 
ceedings and action, and enforcing them upon their consideration; and that this 
address be published as an appendix to the proceedings of this Convention. 


ADDRESS ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COTTON, 


Whereas, The Southern States of this Union now have, and for a long period must 
have, a virtual monopoly in the production of raw cotton of commerce ; and whereas 
it is of vast importance to these States, that their great staple should be sent abroad 
in its most valuable form ; and whereas, it is believed that this staple can be wrought 
up with extraordinary cheapness on and near the fields of its growth, therefore— 

Be it Resolved, That the President of this Convention appoint a committee of 
five members, who shall be requested to prepare for publication and distribution, 
particularly in the manufacturing dietricts of Europe, a full report of the peculiar 
facilities offered by the Southern and Western States for the manufacture of cotton, 
and that this report be published asa part of the proceedings of this Convention. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Resolved, That this Convention earnestly recommends to the citizens of the States 
here represented, the education of their youth at home as far as practicable; the 
employment of native teachers in their schools and colleges ; the encouragement of 
a home press; the publication of books adapted to the educational wants and the 
social condition of these States, and the encouragement and support of inventions 
and discoveries in the arts and sciences, by their citizens. 


HYDROSTATIO GUAGES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Whereas, The investigation of the laws which regulate the rise and fall of the 
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Mississippi river and its tributaries, and the adoption of some system by which the 
great valley of the Mississippi may be protected from inundation, and the naviga- 
tion of the western waters be best perfected and secured, are subjects of the deep- 
est interest and importance to the whole Western and Southern country. Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Convention respectfully recommend to Congress, that among 
the measures calculated to advance the above objects, and facilitate the schemes 
already undertaken, the general government should appoint a special corps of com- 
petent scientific engineers, to investigate the laws which govern the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, to devise the best means of improving the navigation of these 
rivers, and of protecting their lands from overflow; if necessary, to send abroad a 
similar corps of scientific engineers to examine the systems of improvement adopted 
in other countries, and to report upon all matters connected with these subjects. 

Resolved, That in furtherance of the objects sought, it is highly important that 
a system of permanent hydrometers should be established by the general govern- 
ment, at several of the principal towns and cities on the Mississippi and its chief 
affluents. by which the actual stages of their water may be accurately ascertained 
from day to day; that the depths of their channels be regularly sounded, and the 
changes going on upon their banks marked and recorded by competent persons, 
who shall report to the proper department of the general government from time 
to time. 


All of which resolutions being read, they were, on motion, received as 
the report of the committee, and the committee discharged. 

Mr. Baylor then resumed his remarks, and in conclusion, moved the 
adoption of his resolution, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Hauling, of La., offered the following resolution, which was unani- 


mously adopted. 


Resolved, That this Convention, entertaining a profound respect for the Hon. 
John Bell, and desiring that this body and the public generally, should enjoy the 
opportunity of being instructed by him in relation to the important topics intro 
duced before the Convention, do therefore request him to address the Convention 
upon such of the topics as may suit his pleasure. 


The hon. gentleman rose and stated, that he felt under great obligations 
for the honor conferred upon him, and would address the Convention at some 
opportune moment. 

Mr. J. 8. Thrasher, from Louisiana, then offered the following: 


Whereas, Ten thousand American ships, laden with the products of Southern 
and South- western States, and their returns to the value of three hundred millions 
of dollars, pass annually through the narrow strait between Cuba and Florida; and 
as thiscommerce must inevitably increase with the increasing population of the 
great valley of the West, and the opening of the [sthmus routes to the Pacific ; and 

Whereas, the island of Cuba, by its northern ports, which lie immediately upon 
this sole highway of the commerce of nations, commands its ingress and egress, 
while within a circle of two thousand miles diemeter there is no port, except in 
Cuba and the adjacent isles, which can serve as a naval station; and our entire 
southern coast from Norfolk to Cape Florida, and thence through the whole Gulf 
of Mexico, is without a first class American port : 

Be it resolved, That we deem the acquisition of the island of Cuba important to 
the proper protection of this great and constantly increasing commerce, and to the 
security of our southern waters, and we urge its consideration upon the people and 
government of our country as a question of national necessity and of national supre- 
macy. 

On motion, the resolutions were laid on the table. 

The President said, that the first thing in order would be to take up the 
resolutions of the general committee, as reported. 

Gen. Quitman, of Miss., moved that the resolutions on the Pacific Rail- 
road be first taken. 

The question being on their adoption, Mr. Keyser moved to amend, by 
adding the words, “and experience,” after the words “ scientific explora- 
tions.” 
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Mr. Trezevant, of Tenn.; opposed the amendment, upon the ground that 
our best experience would be derived from these “scientific explorations;” 
and that in locating in a great work like this, we must be governed by the 
compass and the ievel, rather than by buffalo tracks. 

Mr. Smedes, of Miss., also opposed the amendment, insisting that we yet 
had no “experience,” and would have none reliable until these surveys 
were made. 

The amendment was lost. 

Gen. Quitman, of Miss., moved to amend the 3d resolution, as follows :— 
“That the main trunk should be located, &c.” He thought the great ob- 
ject could be accomplished, without saying the government should build 
the main trunk. He was opposed to increasing government patronage, and 
to this road being built directly out of the funds of the treasury. 

The Hon. Jno. Bell here briefly addressed the Convention in opposition 
to these views of Gen. Quitman. He believed our “national necessities,” as 
the resolutions declared, would be a legitimate reason for a direct appro- 
priation from the treasury, in the construction of this great work of union, 
protection and defence. 

Mr. Smedes, of Miss., preferred the original resolutions. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Bell, Hunt, Quitman, Coleman, and 
others; when, upon the vote on the amendment being taken, it was 
adopted. 

Mr. Blair, of Mo., moved to add the word “control,” before the word 
“route,” in the third resolution. His motion was advocated by Messrs. 
Keyser and Kasson of Mo., and opposed by Mr. Lawton of Geo., and Mr. 
Smedes of Miss. 

The motion was lost, Missouri voting for it, and all the other states 
against it. 

Mr. Kasson, of Mo., moved to strike out the word “genial,” before the 
word “climate,” in the third resolution, and insert the word “appropriate.” 

He thought the term “genial,” applied more to the latitude in which the 
travelling would be pleasant and agreeable; whereas “appropriate” re- 
ferred to a latitude suitable for the location of a road. 

Mr. Trezevant, of Tenn., opposed the amendment, and thought the term 
“genial climate,” taken in connection with the other “advantages” enu- 
merated, had a direct reference to the practicability of the route; being one 
of the elements required to give it a claim over any other route that may 
have no “ genial climate.” 

The motion was lost. 

Mr. Keyser, of Mo., moved to insert the word “temperate,” after the 
word “ genial,” which was agreed to. 

The resolutions, as amended, were then unanimously adopted. 

The resolution on the Tehuantepec Rail-road was then taken up, and 
Mr. Kasson addressed the Convention in a very able manner in opposition to 
the scheme, as one tending to place under the exclusive influence and 
control of the northern cities a commerce we are seeking to establish 
with Asia; and also, most likely to injure the great project which had just 
received so unanimous an endorsement from the Convention. 

Mr. Bemiss, of La., here rose to address the Convention, when, on mo- 
tion, an adjournment was carried, till 4 o’clock, P. M. 


THIRD DAY.—June 8, 1853. 


Arrernoon Sesston.—Convention met — to adjournment. 

Mr. Bemiss, of La., having the floor, advocated the Tehuantepec project 
in a very able manner, claiming for it the merit of being the shortest and 
cheapest route to the Pacific, and the one likely to be completed soonest 
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Even after the construction of the Pacific Rail-road, it would be the route 
for all heavy and bulky articles of commerce. 

Mr. Kasson, of Mo., replied, reviewing and enforcing his former argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Clapp, of Miss., then addressed the Convention in a very forcible and 
eloquent manner, in favor of the resolutions, and Mr. Blair, of Mo., followed 
in opposition. 

Gen. Quitman, of Miss., hoped the President would inform the Conven- 
tion with his views upon the question, as it was one of national importance, 
so far as pending negotiations could make it so. 

The President briefly addressed the Convention, advocating the resolu- 
tion, as it asked Congress to bring to a favorable close our negotiations 
about this matter; and to maintain by all legitimate and constitutional 
means the rights of American citizens in relation to that question. 

If it should compete with any other route, we are not here to oppose it on 
that account. Rather, we are ee to incite each section of our unsurpassed 
South and West to a generous and spirited rivalry. 

The question then coming up on the adoption of the resolution, the vote 
was as follows: 


Aves.—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Loui” 
siana, Maryland, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Vir~ 
ginia. Nay.—Missouri. 

The resolution was adopted. 


The resolutions relative to the manufacture of cotton were then taken, 
and after a few lucid and able remarks from Mr, Smith, of Indiana, were 
unanimously adopted. 

The resolutions on the navigation of the Amazon, &c., were next called 
up and agreed to. 

The resolution upon education being next in order, Dr. Merrill, of Tenn., 
offered as a substitute the resolution submitted by him yesterday. 

The question being on the adoption of the substitute, it was rejected, and 
the resolution of the Committee agreed to unanimously. 

The resolution relative to our cotton interests posse ple then taken up, 
and on motion of Dr. Wilcox, of Tenn., amended, by adding the words “ and 
tobacco,” after the word “ cotton.” 

The resolution thus amended was then passed. 

On motion of Mr. Coleman, of Miss., the resolution to adjourn sine die at 
the close of this day was reconsidered. 

On motion of Mr. Apperson, of Ky., the President was authorized to 
appoint a Committee of five members as a Finance Committee. 

The President appointed Messrs. Apperson, of Ky., Trezevant, of Tenn., 
Bemiss, of La., Kennett, of Mo., and Coleman, of Miss. 

The resolutions of the general committee on hydrometers, &c., on the 
Mississippi, were then unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Browning, of South Carolina, then moved, that when this Convention 
shall adjourn, it adjourn to meet at Charleston, 8. C., on the second Monday 
in February, 1854. 

Mr. Bell advocated the resolution. 

Mr. Hudson, of Mo., said that the second Monday in February was too 
soon for the pon le above St. Louis; that navigation could not be open as 
soon as that, he having known the Missouri River closed up with ice as late 
as the Ist of April. He hoped some later day would be named. 

Mr. Browning agreed to change the time to the second Monday in April, 
1854. 

Mr. Oakey, of La., moved that the Committee adjourn to New-Orleans 
instead of Charleston, and Mr, Walker advocated his motion. 
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Mr. McGimpsey moved to amend by inserting Baton Rouge. 
Pending this discussion, the Convention adjourned till 9 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 





FOURTH DAY.—Tuurspay, June 9ru, 1853. 


MorntnG Session.—The Convention met pursuant to adjournment, when 
the journal was read and approved. 

The President announced that he desired to appoint the committees to 
prepare the address to Congress, &c., and on the manufacture of cotton, and 
desired that each State delegation might furnish a name that he might 
select the committees. 

Mr. Apperson, of Ky., offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That each member of this Convention pay the sum of $2 50 
towards paying the expenses of reporting and printing the proceedings of 
this Convention ; and that the delegates from each State pay over to their 
Chairman the sum collected for that purpose, who shall hand the same over 
to J. T. Trezevant, of Tenn. 


Mr. Browning, of South Carolina, called up his resolution relative to 
adjournment, when Mr. Walker, of La., renewed his motion to strike out 
Charleston and insert New-Orleans. 

Some spicy passages at arms here occurred between Mr. McGimpsey, of 
Baton Rouge, and Mr. Walker, of New-Orleans, which afforded some 
amusement to the Convention, as it was a relief from the gravity of its 
more serious and constant labors. 

Mr. Watkins suggested that the proper place for the next Convention 
would be Louisville. 

Mr. Coleman, of Miss., preferred the adjournment to New-Orleans, but as 
Charleston had given the Convention an official invitation to adjourn there, he 
felt it due to the courtesy of her citizens to adopt Mr. Browning’s resolution. 

Mr. Lawton, of Geo., said that but for that reason he should have named 
Savaunah; and he moved that the time be December, 1854, as we could 
not know what the next Congress would do if we met in the spring. 

Mr. Byrne, of Miss., moved that a Committee of one from each State be 
appointed, who shall call together this Convention at such time and place 
as they may think proper. 

Mr. Bemiss thought June, 1854, the best time, as we could then know 
what Congress shall have done. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Lawton, Walker, Coleman, Ken- 
nett, and others, all of whom, save Mr. Walker, advocated the adjournment 
to Charleston. 

Mr. Ellis, of Va., here rose, and announced that the Virginia delegation 
had nominated the Hon. J. M. Botts, who had just arrived, as their Vice- 
President. 

The hon. gentleman was then invited to a seat on the stand. 

The resolutions offered by Messrs. Byrne, Walker, and McGimpsey, were 
then severally rejected, and the resolution of Mr. Browning, as amended, 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Coleman, of Miss., then moved that the Convention hold its next 
session in New-Orleans after its adjournment at Charleston. The motion 
was lost. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Bell, of Tenn., the resolution in relation to the 
improvement of harbors was reconsidered, and the word “ Richmond” in- 
serted in place of the word “ Norfolk,” and the words “ inlet and harbor of 
Wilmington” were added. 

On motion of Mr, Cobb, of Mo., the following resolutions were adopted : 
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Resolved, That the Mississippi Valley Rail-road, running from the city of New- 
Orleans to the Falls of St. Anthony, is a measure highly conducive to the prosperity 
of the South and West. 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States, while granting public land to 
various rail-roads running east and west, be memorialized to make a liberal grant 
to the various States along the line for building the Mississippi Valley Rail-road. 





Mr. Bishop, of Arkansas, introduced the following resolutions : 


1. Resolved, ‘That, in view of the immense foreign emigration to this roe we 
suggest the propriety of obtaining all territory adjoining or contiguous to the United 
States, by treaty negotiation or purchase, at not too great cost, as early as possible. 
» 2. Resolved, That Congress purchase from the Cherokee nation 800,000 acres of 
land, at 624 cents per acre, with 6 per cent. interest from the date of its reception 
from the United States by the Cherokees at that price during its next session, and 
pay for the same out of any money not otherwise appropriated during the year 
1854. 

3. Resolved, That Congress propose to the Indian tribes, (Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and Creeks,) admission into the American Union as territories or States, and that 
each native Indian have allowed bim 160 acres of land. 


The resolutions were laid on the table. 


Mr. Marshall, of Mississippi, offered the following : 


Resolved, That amongst the most important measures necessary to the success 
of our educational interests, is the establishment by thé several South and South- 
western States of High Norma! Schools, for the free admission of such persons, 
both male and female, as may wish to devote themselves to the profession of teach- 
ing within their borders; and we most respectfully urge this subject upon the atten- 
tion of the governors and legislatures of the said States. 


Thé resolutions were adopted unanimously. 


By invitation, and in compliance with his previous announcement, the 
Hon. Mr. Bell then addressed the Convention ; but, owing to extreme debi- 
lity, resulting from indisposition, he was compelled to suspend his remarks 
much sooner than was anticipated, and greatly to the disappointment of the 
dense crowd who listened to him. 
" The Hon. Mr, Botts, of Va., was then called for, and responded in a few 
general remarks, briefly glancing at the labors of the Convention, which, 
on his arrival, he found brought to a happy conclusion. 
Mr. Walker, of La., here moved to take up the resolutions of Mr. Thrasher, 
relative to Cuba; and the vote being called by States, resulted as follows: 


Ave—None. 

Nays—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. —13. 

Louisiana did not vote. 

Mr. Lawton, of Geo., in casting the vote of his State, said, he was instructed 
by his co-delegates to say, that no discourtesy was intended to the gentle- 
man who offered the resolutions; but they deemed it highly impolitic to 
introduce such questions into the deliberations of this Convention. 

The Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee delegations made similar de- 
clarations, and said they should be happy to hear Mr. Thrasher on some 
other more appropriate occasion, 

The President handed to the Secretary the names of the gentlemen 
whom he had appointed on the two Committees. 


ON THE ADDRESS TO CONGRESS, ETO. :— 


J.T. Trezevant, of Memphis, J. P. Scriven, of Savannah, 
L. M. Kennett, of St. Louis, T. P. Bemiss, of New-Orleans. 
N. D. Cotemay, of Vicksburg, 
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COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURE OF COTTON, ETC. 


Hamitton Surru, Cannelton, Ind., C. G. Baytor, Washington City, 
8. D. Morgan, Nashville, Tenn., A. Fowxer, Little Rock, Ark. 
W. Greee, Charleston, 


Mr. Kennett, of St. Louis, then offered the following :— 


Resolved, That the members of this Convention tender their cordial thanks 
to the Committee of Arrangements, and to the citizens of Memphis gene- 
rally, for the kindness and hospitality extended to them during their ses- 
sion in this city. 


Which was adopted by acclamation. 


Mr. J. K. Yercer, of Tennessee, offered the following resolution, as an 
amendment to a.resolution of thanks to the President :— 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention be tendered to the Hon. Wm. 
C. Dawson, President of the same, for the very able, courteous and impartial 
manner in which he has discharged his arduous duties throughout, wishing 
him health, long life, and success in all his undertakings. 


The President, calling Mr. Bell to the chair, returned his acknowledg- 
ments in a very chaste and appropriate address; and said he hoped this was 
but the beginning of those interesting, pleasant, and social re-unions, which 
the citizens of the South and West should foster and encourage, as the best 
means of securing the various interests and strengthening the many ties which 
should bind them together as one great people. 

Mr. Huling. of La., moved, That the thanks of the Convention are due and 
are hereby tendered to the Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries of this 
Convention, for the prompt, cheerful, efficient and satisfactory manner in 
which they have discharged their respective duties. Which was adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr. Byrne, of Miss., offered the following resolution, which was enthu- 
siastically adopted :— 


Resolved, That the President of this Convention be respectfully requested 
to express to the ladies who have graced our deliberations with their 
charming presence, our high sense and, just appreciation of the honor they 
have conferred. 


In compliance with this resolution, the President turned to the assem- 
blage of beauty on his right, and for a few moments addressed them in his 
own peculiarly happy style, gracefully attributing to their ever-welcome 
presence all the order and harmony which had characterized the delibera- 
tions of this vast body. He trusted he should meet them all at Charleston, 
next April, there to guide with an unseen hand, and to encourage with 
their smiles, the glorious work in which the South and West had so proudly 
embarked. 

On motion of Mr. M. Henderson, of Miss., the Convention adjourned, to 
meet at Charleston, 8. C., on the second Monday in April, 1854.* 


* We shall hereafter make some extracts from the speeches made at the Conven- 
tion, and insert the reports of final committees. 
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Art. VI—RELATION OF MASTER AND SLAVE IN LOUISIANA AND 
THE SOUTH.* 


In Louisiana we have a population of 517,839 persons. Of 
these, 255,416 are whites; 244,786 are slaves, and 17,587 are 
free negroes. ‘The white and black population are very nearly 
equal. From an examination of the population tables made out 
for the convention that formed our new constitution, I find that 
there are more blacks in proportion to the white population in 
this than in any other judicial district of the state. This dis- 
trict is composed of the parishes of Tensas, Madison and Carroll. 
In Tensas there are 900 white persons and 8,138 blacks, that 
is, about nine blacks to one white person. In Madison the pro- 
portion is about six blacks to one white person, and in Carroll 
nearly three blacks to one white person. 

This is a great difference, and it imposes upon grand jurors 
extreme vigilance in seeing that the laws of the police of the 
parish are properly enforced. Slavery, that is, the whole or 

artial deprivation of particular individuals of certain rights, 

as existed in ail ages and nations. It is implied to a certain 
degree in the very idea of government; and whether it be the 
government of one man over all his fellows, or of a great 
many different men over their fellows, and whether the autho- 
rity be exercised in the relation of state and subject, father and 
child, master and apprentice, or master and slave, it varies only 
in degree. In each case, men, by their birth, or from circumstances 
over which they have no control, incur on the one side depend- 
ency, and on the other authority. Now, there are no rights 
without corresponding duties; and the right of property in the 
labor of another, accompanied with obedience and submission, 
imposes at the same time the duty of protection and good go- 
vernment. In proportion as these rights are recognised and these 
duties discharged, these relations of state and citizen, parent and 
child, master and apprentice, and master and slave, are attended 
with blessings, or the reverse. The relation of master and slave, 
along with these other relations, existed before the revolution 
in each of the thirteen colonies. England introduced the negro 
into the other States against the remonstrances of the colonists, 
just as France did into Louisiana. We have been born into ex- 
isting institutions, and assumed with the other obligations those 
resulting from the existence of slavery in our midst. We must 
discharge them, The three million Africans in this country are 


* From the charge of the Hon. John Perkins of Louisiana, to the Grand Jury of 
his Circuit, acopy of which has been kindly furnished us. 
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elevated far above the naked heathen their ancestors were, when 
first landed on these shores. 

They have been in a degree civilized and christianized.— 
When kept from idleness and drink, protected in their rights, 
and treated as the law requires, their condition compares favor- 
ably with the laboring class of any other country. When de- 
srived of these guarantees, their condition is pitiable indeed. 
There has been so much unjust abuse of the slaveholder, and 
such scandalous misrepresentations of the laws of Louisiana 
with reference to the treatment of slaves, that I can understand 
how difficult it is for you, as grand jurors, to preserve such feel- 
ings of indifference in the midst of denunciation, as to enforce 
the statutes of our State for the protection of the negro, with the 
zeal your natural impulses would prompt. You should recollect, 
however, in the words of a distinguished judge of South Caro- 
lina, (Judge O’Neal,) “that the first law of slavery is that of 
kindness from the master to his slave,” and that it is as much 
your duty to ‘ona the negro from the evil effects of fanaticism, 
as from anything else. He is our dependent, and looks to us 
for protection; and interest and humanity both require that 
edaden be enforced and inculcated by law. So considerate is 
the law of Louisiana on this point, that it makes it the duty, not 
only of every judge and grand juror, but of every private citi- 
zen to whose knowledge the ill-treatment comes, to report it at 
once to the nearest magistrate, whose duty it is to keep himself 
informed of the treatment of the negroes within his district, and 
enforce, ‘‘ by every means in his power,” the humane provisions 
of our law. As this court is given especial jurisdiction in much 
that concerns the police of this class, and is particularly required 
to bring to your notice certain statutes, I would remind you of 
that one affixing a penalty to the introduction into the State, or 
the subsequent sale, or purchase of a ‘“‘ Statu Liber,” or one who 
is entitled to his freedom after a certain period—or of one who 
has been convicted of a capital crime, or who has ever been ac- 
cused of insurrection, or who has resided in any county of any 
State where there has been an insurrection within two years. 

Self-protection requires that this statute be rigorously enforc- 
ed. It was passed at a time when public attention was alarm- 
ingly directed to the subject, and a necessity for it still ex- 
ists. 

The first legislature that met in this State passed a law, that 
negroes should be well fed and clothed ; comfortably housed ; 
taken care of in sickness, (‘‘ with temporal and spiritual care ;”) 
supported in their old age; not brutally punished, nor cut 
nor mutilated, nor sold away from their children when no 
jonger able to work; nor a mother separated from her child un- 
der ten years of age; that they should have their Sundays free, 
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or if made to work on that day, be paid for their labor. Nearly 
half a century has passed, and these provisions are still the law 
of Louisiana. They have been sanctioned by decisions of our 
Supreme Court, been enforced by juries, and have become so 
far incorporated into public sentiment, that scarce a greater re- 

roach can be made a citizen than that of cruelty to his slaves. 
For although our law regards negroes as property, it also deals 
with them as human beings; and one of the most beautiful deci- 
sions of the late Supreme Court (delivered by Judge Preston) 
declares the slave to be the property of the master for lawful, 
“not for immoral or inhuman purposes.” In the newspapers of 
this State, so far back as 1806, there are advertisements of the 
sale of negroes by public authority, because of ill-treatment from 
their owners. : 

To make however the humane provisions of our law effective, 
it is necessary to enforce rigidly those statutes that require a free 
man to reside permanently as overseer on every plantation ; that 
permits no one to receive articles for sale or deposit from a slave, 
or to sell to or buy from him anything without the written con- 
sent of the master; nor under any pretence whatever to give or 
sell him liquor. I call your attention to a most stringent law on 
this subject passed last year. 

There are severe penalties in our law against the hiring ofa run- 
away, or the concealing, or aiding to conceal a negro from his 
master; against the persuading or carrying off a negro, or the 
aiding or advising another person to carry one off; against any 
one who shall, by word or action, or in any way whatever, en- 
courage or advise a slave to insurrection against his master or 
the government; or who shall write or distribute anything 
tending to discontent among the free colored people, or insub- 
ordination among the slaves; or who shall in public, from the 
bench, the pulpit, or the bar, or in conversation, public or pri- 
vate, use language, signs or actions having this tendency; or shall 
knowingly be instrumental in bringing into this State any 
papers, pamphlets, or books, poe soagranl in their character; or 
who shall teach, or permit or cause to be taught, any slave in 
this State to read or write. 

This last statute, opposed to the spirit, and unknown to our 
early legislation, and comparatively of modern date, it is my 
duty to bring to your especial attention. Ido so, but with pain 
at the fact of the unwise agitation in the free States having caused 
its enactment. In this connection I would remind you of the 
statute against idle, wandering white men inour midst, without 
any visible calling, or honest means of support, or any one to 
vouch for character. 
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Art. VIT.—MISSISSIPPT BONDS. 
No. I. 


[In the June number of the Review we published some interesting sta- 
tistics of the Bank liabilities of Mississippi relative to the question of 
the repudiated bonds which have been so much in discussion. As our 
figures referred to the Planters’ Bonds only, they have induced the follow- 
ing contribution relating to those of the Union Bank, It was always our 
wish to discuss this subject fairly in the Review, and to open its pages to 
the advocates of either side. At this period of the progress of the South, 
when she is embarking in so many reat enterprises, her credit abroad is 
of the most vital consequence, and everything likely to affect, or which 
may have affected it, should be carefully weighed and undensteod.} 


In the month of June, 1838, the State of Mississippi issued 
$5,000,000 of bonds to the Union Bank of Mississippi, under 
the seal of the State, and signed by the Governor and State 
Treasurer. These bonds were sold to Mr. Biddle, on 1st August, 
1838, at par. The payment for them was made in five instal- 
ments of $1,000,000, on the 1st November, 1838, and 1st Janu- 
ary, lst March, Ist May, Ist July, 1839. 

About $2,000,000 of these bonds were sold in Europe, through 
the agency of the United States Bank, and the remainder 
pledged with other state stocks, as a security for money bor- 
rowed in England, France, and Holland. The sale of the bonds 
was mate, and the money received by the Union Bank, which 
was appointed by the State, for such purpose; but the State 
has refused to acknowledge the debt, or pay the interest on it. 
There is no dispute in regard to these facts, or any doubt that 
the five millions was actually received by the State of Missis- 
sippi. The only reasons advanced to excuse the State from 
paying the bonds are, that some formalities were not observed, 
or that the Union Bank, acting as agent for the State in the 
sale of the bonds, did not act upon some of the conditions which 
had been laid down for regulating the sale. The conditions here 
alluded to are, that the bonds were restricted to be sold for not 
less than par value; and while it is acknowledged that the sale 
was made at par, yet as the instalments were paid at fixed pe- 
riods after the sale, and interest was accruing on the bonds in 
the meantime, there was a loss which reduced the price below 
var. The amount of this loss has been differently estimated at 
from $180,000 to nearly $200,000. This condition of fixing par 
as the lowest rate for the sale of the bonds is in the second act 
that of February, 1838, which we shall presently find is denied 
to be authoritative. The formalities above spoken of are brought 
forward as of more importance. 

By the constitution of Mississippi, no debt can be created 
without the sanction of two successive legislatures. The 
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act to charter the Union Bank, and authorize the issue of the 
bonds, for the state capital in the Bank, did pass through the 
two successive legislatures of 1836 and 1888, and all the pre- 
scribed formalities were observed. 

By that act, passed in January, 1838, the subscription of the 
State towards the bank’s capital was to be equalled by a like 
amount of subscription by private individuals. By a supple- 
mentary act, which passed in February, 1838, the clause re- 
lating to the private subscription was repealed; and although 
nothing was said in it relating to the bonds, it is contended that 
such an alteration required the sanction of two legislatures 
also. This objection was not brought forward till more than two 
years after the sale of the bonds; and it is evident that no such 
opinion existed at the time; for we find in the message of Gov- 
ernor McNutt to the legislature, on the 8th January, 1839, that 
he states all the terms of the sale of the bonds, asserting that the 
bank had not obeyed the directions laid down for the sale, as they 
had sold them below par; but, at the same time, he distinctly 
asserts the State’s liability for the bonds, 

This is a point of some importance; because only the two 
first instalments, of $1,000,000 each, were then paid, viz.: on 
1st November, 1838, and Ist January, 1839; so that the pro- 
gress of the contract could easily have been stopped. But, after 
this publication of all the facts of the sale, the completion of 
the contract was allowed, and the remaining fanlalesieds of 
$1,000,000 each were paid on 1st March, 1st May, and 1st July, 
1839. After this, in the same Governor McNutt’s message of Jan- 
uary 7th, 1840, he again asserts the liability of the State for the 
bonds; and it was not till the 6th January, 1841, that he repudiated 
the bonds; and, upon his doing so, both houses of the legislature 
passed resolutions, asserting the State’s liability, and protesting 
against repudiation, as a disgrace to the honor and character of 
the State. 


OLLI I IPRs rw" 


Art. VIIL.—THE RAILWAYS OF RUSSIA. 


A FRENCH journal publishes from the Augsburg Gazette an in- 
teresting account of the progress which has been made within 
the last few years in the prosecution of railways in Russia,— 
From this article we gather the following facts: The first rail- 
way in Russia was that leading from St. Petersburgh to Tsars- 
kozela and Paulowsk, two imperial residences, a distance of 17 
miles. ‘This road was opened in 1837, by a company consisting 
in part of British capitalists; and the shares, which cost from 
40 to 50 dollars, are now worth 60 or 70. This was soon fol- 
lowed by the great enterprise undertaken by the Emperor, in 
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which he took a deep interest, of a first class railway from St. 
Petersburgh to Moscow, 607 versts in length, or just about 400 
English miles. In the prosecution of the work it is well known 
by the friends of the late Major Whistler, who was one of the 
efficient engineers of the Western Rail-road in Massachusetts, 
that he was invited thither through the agency of Mr. Bodisco, 
the Russian minister, and was employed in a very responsible 
situation in the conduct of the work until his death, which took 
place a short time before it was finished. Under the agency of 
Mr. Whistler, a large number of American mechanics were in- 
vited to Russia, and employed in the construction of locomotives 
and machinery. 

This work was constructed under the direction of the Minis- 
ter of Public Works, Count Kleir Michel, aided by Major 
Whistler, and was opened on the 1st of November, 1851. Itis 
found to be of immense benefit to the commerce of the country, 
and the business upon it is daily increasing. The passage is 
made from the one capital to the other in 22 hours, which 
previously occupied four days in diligent travelling day and 
night. 

Whe Augsburg paper goes on to relate that this line had 
been hardly finished, when the Emperor ordered the construc- 
tion of another gigantic road between St. Petersburgh and War- 
saw. The track has been laid out, and thousands of laborers 
are now engaged in grading it. 

This road will be 1010 versts, or 668 miles long. It will pass 
by the cities of Louga, Pskoff, Dunabourg, Wilna, Grodno, Vil- 
eka, Duna, Viala, Niemen, and Narev. General Gertsfelt, of 
the Corps of Engineers, directs the works of this road. 

While this great railway is in prosecution, a company has 
been formed at Riga for building a branch which is to unite the 
seaport with the city of Dunabourg, and thus connect Riga with 
the two capitals of Russia and Poland. This branch, the track 
of which was laid out by the engineer Gonzenback, will be 
about 138 miles in length. It will keep along the right bank 
of the Duna, and will pass near the cities of Johobstadt and 
Freidrichstadt. The capital is fixed at nine millions of rubles, and 
it is hoped that the government will grant a guarantee of interest 
of 4 per cent. 

Another line, which is not yet begun, is to unite Dunabourg 
by Smolensk, with Moscow, and establish a direct communica- 
tion between this ancient Russian capital and Warsaw by the 
route which was pursued by the advance and retreat of the 
French army in 1812. 

In the south of the empire, the government is about, it is said, 
to authorize a company, by granting a guarantee of 4 per cent. 
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to undertake the construction of a rail-road between Kharoff 
and Odessa, This road willcross the Dnieper at Kreineetchong, 
above the a which obstructed the navigation of the river. 
This road will benefit the commerce in grain in the same man- 
ner as the line from Dunabourg to Riga is destined to help for- 
ward that of timber. 

Finally, in the kingdom of Poland, where for some years the 
line from Warsaw to Mysolvitz, in Prussian Silesia, has been in 
full activity, two other lines are thought of—one from Warsaw 
to Bromberg, the other from the same capital to Posen; but 
the arrangements necessary to be made with the Prussian go- 
vernment for this purpose have not reached a satisfactory re- 
sult. The line from Warsaw to Mysolvitz, a little more than 200 
miles in length, puts the capital of Poland in communication by 
railway with Vienna and Berlin, and consequently with Paris. 
When the line which is to join Warsaw to St. Petersburgh is 
opened for travel, which it is expected to be in about three 
years, the immense distance which separates France and Russia 
may be travelled over in four or five days. 





Art. IX.—THE STATE OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE.* 


TE first Europeans who colonized within the bounds of this 
State were persons belonging to expeditions for fishing along 
the coast, and for trading in furs, and a considerable time neces- 
sarily elapsed after the Seoover? and partial colonization of the 
shores before a regular government could be formed. The first 
arrangements consisted more in the regulations of a mercantile 
company, than in a civil legislature, with its provisions for in- 
suring a permanent administration of well-digested laws—the 
result of deliberate consideration. The actual settlement of the 
State took place in 1623. The settlers were, however, greatly 
troubled by the conflicting claims of patentees. These claims 
were originally derived from the Council of Plymouth, in the 
mother country. Chalmers, in his political annals, remarks, 
that during the fifteen years of the existence of that company, 
it adopted the.policy of conferring on various men several inter- 
fering parcels of New-England, which has thrown the greatest 
obscurity over its earliest history, occasioned long and be lex- 
ing embarrassments to the different claimants, to the different 
colonies, and to England. These transactions have been placed 
in as clear a light as the subject admits, at a cost of much 
research, by Dr. Belknap, the accomplished historian of New- 


* In previous volumes, condensed also into Industrial Resources, the reader 
will find most of the other States of the Union. 
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Hampshire. From him we learn that Sir Ferdinand Gorges 
and Captain John Mason, as joint partners, obtaining a title to 
a territory they called Laconia, extending from Merrimac river 
to Sagadehock, (or the Kennebec,) and far inland ; Mason having 
previously acquired the grant of another, reaching from the 
river Naumkeag to that of Piscataqua, and back to their sources, 
employed men to settle the country. Accordingly, successive 
establishments were made at Little Harbor and Dover, to which, 
from other causes, were added those of Exeter and Hampton, 
forming for themselves severally, in a few years, separate juris- 
dictions. These various governments were of short duration, 
and by the year 1642 they were all absorbed in the General 
Government of Massachusetts. This absorption was not, how- 
ever, an arbitrary act on the part of that State, but was solicited 
by the settlements from the necessity of the case. Exposed as 
they were to the attacks of the savages of the wilderness, who 
especially about the year 1637, meditated the destruction of all 
European settlers along the coast, they found the want of some 
— authority to act as an umpire in the disputes and diffi- 
culties which arose among themselves—and, added to this, a 
desire to hold their lands, not as tenants, but in simple fee, were 
sufficient reasons for wishing to avail themselves of the natural 
authority, experience and prosperity of Massachusetts. 

The three governments of Dover, Exeter, and Piscataqua, or 
Portsmouth, after struggling with difficulties of a civil and 
ecclesiastical nature, were united to the settlements in their 
vicinity to the South. The name New-Hampshire was assumed 
as early as 1629. After Gorges and Mason had been for sev- 
eral years united in a patent from the Plymouth Council, embrac- 
ing all the lands between the Merrimac and Sagadehock, and 
extending back to the great lakes and river of Canada, and 
called Laconia, Mason obtained for himself a new patent. The 
extent is thus described; “From the middle of Piscataqua 
river, and up the same to the furthest head thereof, and from 
thence north-westward, until sixty miles from the mouth of the 
harbor were finished; also, through Merrimac river, to the 
furthest head thereof, and so forward up into the land westward, 
until sixty miles were finished; and from thence to cross over- 
land to the end of the sixty miles accounted from Piscataqua 
river ; together with all islands within five miles of the coast.” 
The territory included within these limits received the name 
which the State at present bears. 

It deserves mention here, that, although the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts had formed for themselves what may be termed 
a “ Test Act,” and admitted none to “the freedom of their com- 
pany, and thus to the bearing of office among ‘them, but such as 

ad been received into some one of the churches; yet, on the 
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admission of the New-Hampshire towns, no such order was 
extended to them, and they elected their officers without the 
restriction ;* and it was not until 1671 that a Congregational 
Church was gathered in Portsmouth, their capital, there having 
been previously only an Episcopal Church in the town, which 
was formed in 1638. 
The way, however, had been gradually preparing for a change 
of government. 
omplaints having been made by the heirs of Gorges and 
Mason, a commission was given by Charles II. to investigate 
the state of the colonies, particularly in reference to the griev- 
ances complained of, and apply all proper remedies in their 
power, and make report. is report, although it failed of 
effecting all that was intended against the government of Mas- 
sachusetts, prepared the way for the mission of Randolph, which 
resulted in his advice to separate New-Hampshire from, that 


government, and to erect it into a province by itself. This 
arrangement was effected in 1680, and John Cutt, Esq., an 
aged and worthy citizen of Portsmouth, was poe en by 
royal authority, President. A council was assigned him, a por- 


tion of the members being specially named, with permission to 
fill up the prescribed number at their pleasure, to which was 
added a house of representatives to be chosen by the people. 
New-Hampshire was, however, ayain united with Massachusetts 
under the presidency of Joseph Dudley, in 1686. In 1692, 
however, the separate governments obtained again and con- 
tinued for ten years. Dudley being once more appointed in 
1702, the two governments were again united, and continued 
from 1702 to 1741. 

In the last named year, Benning Wentworth, a graduate of 
Harvard College, was appointed governor, and was succeeded 
in that office by his nephew, John Wentworth, in 1767, whose 
term of service closed but with the revolution. 

New-Hampshire sent delegates to the Congress of the Confe- 
deration in 1775; and the Declaration of Independence was 
signed in her behalf, July 4, 1776, by the following gentlemen: 
Josiah Bartlett, William Whipple, and Matthew Thornton, 
She formed a State constitution January 5th, 1776, which was 
altered in 1784, and further altered and amended on February 
18th, 1792. The Constitution of the United States was ratified 
by her June 21, 1788, 

In the revolutionary struggle, New-Hampshire did her duty 
manfully. A detachment of men from Keene, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Isaac Wyman, an active and influential man, 
marched to the field, and were present at the battle of Breeds 
Hill. A company of 70 men, under the command of Captain 
George Reid, marched from Londonderry, and were also present 
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at the same battle. General J weer omer distinguished for his 
bravery and patriotism during the whole contest, entered the 
army of the Revolution at its commencement, and fommanded 
the first New-Hampshire regiment. General John Stark, a 
native of this State, appointed colonel of one of the three regi- 
ments raised by New-Hampshire, was engaged on the heights of 
Charlestown, June 17,1775; was at the battle of Trenton in 1776 ; 
captured Colonel Baum and 1,000 of the British at Bennington, 
August 16,1777; which event, in the language of Mr. Jefferson 

was “the first link in the chain of successes which eventuated 
in the surrender at Saratoga.” 

The celebrated French philosopher, Volney, who travelled in 
this country from 1795 to 1798, and who published a book en- 
titled, ‘‘ View of the Climate and Soil of the United States of 
America,” &c., &., thus speaks of the work of the celebrated 
historian of New-Hampshire :— 


“Mr. Belknap’s history of New-Hampshire, which I have often quoted 
consists of three volumes octavo, printed at Boston. The first and secon 
are occupied with the history of that colony, from its first settlement; and 
the picture they exhibit of it is so much the more curious, because we find 
in it the origin of a number of customs, which, formerly established by co- 
ercive laws, very strictly executed, have grown into habits, and now com- 
pose many parts of the character of the Americans. We there see the in- 
tolerant spirit of the first settlers prescribe rigorous rules to be observed in 
the intercourse between persons of the same or of different sexes ; the mode 
of courtship before marriage; the mien and looks to be worn at home and 
abroad ; how to carry the head, the arms, the eyes, to speak, to walk, &c. : 
whence have arisen that cerémonious tone, that grave and silent air, and all 
that starched behaviour which still prevails among the females of the United 
States. Women were forbidden to expose their arms or necks ; the sleeves 
were to be close down to the wrists, and the gown up to the chin, The 
men were to cut their hair short, that they might not resemble women ; 
they were not to drink healths, as being an act of Pagan libation ; and they 
must not even brew on a Saturday, for fear the liquor should work on the 
Sunday. Disobedience of any of these injunctions rendered the delinquent 
liable to have an information laid against him, and the consequence of an 
information was punishment. Thus a real terrorist inquisition prevailed, 
and men’s minds could not but contract all the habits implanted by persecu- 
tion—habits of silence, of reserve in discourse, of dissimulation, of combina- 
tion of ideas and plans, of energy in willing, and of resistance when at 
length patience is exhausted. As a moral work, these two volumes are 
interestng to consult, from the care taken by the author to collect authen- 
ticated facts. The third volume is a methodical description of the climate, 
the soil, its natural and artificial productions, the navigation, trade, agricul- 
ture, and state of the country in every respect. This volume may be com- 
pared to that of Mr. Jefferson, on Virginia. Both are accurate as sta- 
tistical accounts as the powers and means of a single individual are 
capable of producing. Mr. Jefferson, who published his work in 1782, has 
the merit of having surmounted the principal difficulties, by tracing the 
first plan of a performance at that time new. Mr. Belknap, by publishing 
his in 1792, after twenty-two years of observation, has that of having 
fited of the facts and method acquired by the progress of the science. His 
third volume, though the author pays in it a double tribute to his character 
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as an American and a minister of the gospel, by declaiming sometimes 
against philosophers and European travellers, is, notwithstanding, one of 
the most philosophically instructive with which the United States have en- 
riched the English language.” 

A work recently published in London, pays the following 
handsome compliment to New-England, which we deem as not 
inappropriate to this part of our anbject ~— 

“The programme of principle was formulated in savage soli- 
tudes, by the determined Puritan and chivalrous cavalier of 
England’s civil wars. Each flying in turn, or both together— 
the tyrant of the hour! * * There, in the howling wil- 
derness of a yet unsubdued world, rife with every privation, 
suffering, and danger, did each found his more especial em- 
pire—the Puritan, north, the Cavalier, south ; each, too, gather- 
ing recruits from all the more conscientious sects and parties of 
all the more advanced nations of Europe. And there—on thy 
savage shore, New-England—while the winter’s storm raged 
furious o’er the solitude, and thoughts of the fierce beast and 
fiercer man awed, but shook not the stern resolve—there did 
the pilgrim sign his compact, renewed from that of Runnymede. 
Not clothed in steel—their steel was of the soul—yet iron men 
were they who met on Plymouth’s rock, and pledged their faith, 
as though in presence of their God, to Justice. 


“ Ay | such and no other—in its only mode of lasting truth and 
life—is that which men call liberty. And for such New-Eng- 
land’s pilgrim knew thee, liberty !—even for that principle 
sublime, which weighs with even-hand the rights, and claims, 
and interests of each; only security for those of all; the steady 
point between two dire extremes, from which to deviate, is 
ever to incline towards tyranny on the one part, or towards 
license on the other. : 

“The compact of Plymouth founded a body politic, by invok- 
ing and inaugurating the principle which was to rule its desti- 
nies. It laid the foundations of a new order of civilization, by 
cherishing the principles of a theory inverse to that so often 
challenged, but still unconquered, of the priest of Rome. It 
gave a voice to the thoughts and aspirations of England’s and Eu- 
rope’s great epoch: Stifled, as that voice by turns had been, and 
was, in every land—in Italy, in Spain, in Holland, England, 
France. It opened a country of refuge to hunted humanity in her 
hour of need: the Dutch republican ; the British patriot of every 
faith—religious and political; the English royalist and Eng- 
lish regicide ; the Trich_ rebel—if rebel he can who, true to 
country, spurns invading power; the Scotch schismatic, re- 
cusant alike of faith imposed by Popes, or kings, or synods 
chosen and sustained by governments’ corrupting patronage or 
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wealth’s intrigue; the hardy mountaineer of Wales, still faith- 
ful to the thought of ancient days; the Gallic Huguenot; the 
protesting Swede; the peaceful Friend, of iron fortitude and 
gentle speech; the great, the good, the meek, the strong, the 
wise, of every faith and every tongue, sought the wide world, and 
dropped anchor on its shore. Behold the elements which were 
to wage the last great battle with the present as with the past; 
and to throw wide open those doors ofthe future, of which the 
prelates and barons of England had drawn the bolts, and all the 
martyrs and patriots of Europe, through successive generations, 
had shaken the hinges!” 


EpucatTion.—Early attention was paid to education in this 
State; the first law for the establishment of town schools was 
passed in 1647, by the general court at Massachusetts. We 
give the preamble and law to show the great change that has 
taken place in our orthography since that period, as well as the 
illiberal spirit exhibited, caused by the unhallowed union of 
church and state. 


“It being one chiefe project of that old deluder, Sathan, to keep men 
from the knowledge of Scriptures as in former times, keeping them in an 
unknowne tongue, so in these latter times, by persuading them from the use 
of tongues, so that at least, the true sence and meaning of the original might 
be clouded with false glosses, of saint-seeming deceivers; and that learn- 
ing may not bee buried in the grave of our forefathers in church and com- 
monwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors: Jt is therefore ordered by this 
Courte and authority thereof, that every townshipp within this jurisdiction, 
after that the Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty hows-holders, 
shall then forthwith appoint one within theire towne to teach all such chil- 
dren as shall resorte to him, to write and read ; whose wages shall be paid 
either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants 
in generall, by way of supplye, as the major parte of those who order the 
prudentials of the towne shall appointe ; provided that those who send theire 
children bee not oppressed by paying much more than they can have them 
taught for in other towns.” 


In 1693, New-Hampshire having been separated from Massa- 
chusetts, and become a province, the first law passed, amid the 
terrors and distresses of the sanguinary war with the French and 
the Indians, exhibited the high regard the people of that pro- 
vince had for education. The law runs thus: 


“Tt is enacted and ordained, that for the building and repairing of meet- 
ing-houses, ministers’-houses, school-houses, and allowing a salary toa 
schoolmaster in each town within this province, the selectmen in the re- 
spective towns shall raise money by an equal rate and assessment upon 
the inhabitants ; and every town within this province, Dover only excepted, 
during the war shall, from and after the publication hereof, provide a school- 
master for the supply of the town, under a penalty of Ten pounds; and for 
neglect thereof, to be paid one-half to their Majesties, and the other half to 
the poor of the town.” 
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In 1719, a law was passed ordering — town having fifty 
householders or upwards, to be constantly provided with a 
schoolmaster to teach children and youth to read and write. 

The first constitution of the State as a sovereign member of 
the confederacy, exhibited the high estimate placed on educa- 
tion. It contained the following: “ Knowledge and learning, 
generally diffused through a a, being essential to the 
preservation of a free government, an He ing the opportu- 
nities and advantages of education through the various parts of 
the country, being highly conducive to promote this end; it 
shall be the duty of the legislators and magistrates, in all future 
periods of this government, to cherish the interests of literature 
and the sciences, and all seminaries and public schools; to en- 
courage private and one institutions, rewards and immunities, 
for the promotion of the sciences and natural history.” 


Since that period the acts of the legislature in favor of com- 
mon schools have been very liberal. They are established 
throughout the State, and every child and youth may enjoy the 
benefits of education proffered by them. 

The census returns of 1850, as far as published, give, as the 


number of public schools, 2,881; number of teachers, 3,018; 
number of pupils, 75,643, and the expense of the same, $166,944 ; 
of which $141,016 is raised by taxation ; $14,990 from the pub- 
lic funds; $2,523 from endowments; and, $8,415 from other 
sources. 

The number of academies and private schools, by the same 
return, was 107; number of teachers, 183; number of pupils, 
5,321; annual income, $43,202. 

The whole number attending school, as returned by families, 
was 88,221. 

CoLLEGES.—Dartmouth College, in‘this State, has 18 teachers, 
278 pupils, and an annual income of $11,000, $4,000 of which 
arises from endowment, 

The number of persons in the State who cannot read and 
write is 8,009, of which, 2,064 are foreign born. 

From the annual report of the Commissioners of Common 
Schools to the Legislature, at the June session, 1852, we have 
the following 

Scoot Sraristics,—‘ Whole number of school districts re- 
ported, 2,284; number of scholars above four years of age at- 
tending school two weeks, 84,900; number of scholars in the 
winter schools, 71,232 ; average attendance in the winter schools, 
55,770—number of scholars in the summer schools, 58,805; 
average attendance in the summer schools, 44,564; average 
length of the winter schools, in weeks, 9.11; average length of 
the summer schools, in weeks, 9.20; average monthly wages otf 
male teachers, exclusive of board, $15 18; average monthly 
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wages of female teachers, exclusive of board, $6 68 ; number of 
male teachers employed in the winter schools, 1,205 ; number of 
female teachers employed in the winter schools, 1,080; amount 
of money raised by taxes for the schools, $150,527 86; amount 
* contributed in board and fuel, $14,283 86; income of local funds, 
$8,559 67; amount of literary fund, $13,005; whole amount 
raised for the district schools during the year, $189,925 79. 

PoruLATION.—The aggregate population of New-Hampshire, 
by the census of 1850, was 317,976, of which there was born 
in the State, whites, males, 127,150; females, 130,982; free 
colored males, 165; females, 174. Born out of the State but in 
the United States—whites, males, 20,510; females, 24,415; free 
colored, males, 84; females, 83; born in foreign countries— 
whites, males, 8,211; females, 6,046; free colored, males, 8; fe- 
males, 0; aggregate of places of birth unknown, 148. 

The number of dwellings in the State, 57,889, and the num- 
ber of families, 62,287. 

The population increased from 1840 to 1850, 11.73 per cent. 
The number of deaf and dumb, blind, insane and idiotic, were 
1,025, of which 898 were born in the State ; 105 born out of the 
State, but in the United States, and 22 in foreign countries. 

Under the head of professions, occupations and trades, of the 
male population, we find the number of males engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits to be 94,564. 

The returns, as given by proprietors of establishments pro- 
ducing over $500 per annum, show the number of males 
employed for some of the leading interests :—Cotton facto- 
ries, 2,915; woollen factories, 878 ; iron forges, foundries, rolling- 
mills, furnaces, &c., 272; glass factories, 187; paper mills, 97 ; 
ship-building, 849; saw and planing mills, 969; tanning and 
currying, 564; wooden ware factories, 394; fishing, 300. 

By the same census, the number of industrial establishments 
in this State is 3,211; the capital invested in the same, of real 
and personal estate, $18,242,114; the value of the raw material 
employed, including fuel, $12,745,466; average monthly wages 
of male hands employed in them, $24 75; the average wages of 
female hands, $12 41; the average number of male hands, 
14,903; average number of female hands, 12,989; producing, 
annually, to the value of $28,164,508. 

AGRICULTURAL Sratistrcs.—The number of acres of im- 
proved land is 2,251,488; and of unimproved, in farms, 
1,140,926—valued at $55,245,997 ; value of farming implements 
and machinery, $2,314,125 ; number of horses, 34,288 ; asses and 
mules, 19; milch cows, 94,277; working oxen, 59,027; other 
cattle, 114,606; sheep, 384,756; swine, 63,487; total value of 
live stock, $8,871,901 ; value of animals slaughtered, $1,522,873; 
number of bushels of wheat, 185,658; rye, bushels, 183,117 ; 
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Indian corn, bushels, 1,578,670; oats, bushels, 973,381; wool, 
Ibs. of, 1,108,476 ; peas and beans, buskiels of, 70,856 ; Irish po- 
tatoes, bushels of, 4,304,919; barley, bushels of, 70,256; buck- 
wheat, bashels of, 65,265 ; value of orchard products, $248,568 ; 
wine, gallons of, 844; value of produce of market gardens, 
$56,810; butter, lbs., 6,977,056; cheese, lbs., 3,196,563; hay, 
tons of, 598,854; cloverseed, bushels of, 829 ; other grass-seeds, 
bushels of, 8,071; flax, lbs. of, 7,652 ; flaxseed, bushels of, 189; 
silk cocoons, Ibs. of, 191 ; maple sugar, lbs. of, 1,298,863 ; molas- 
ses, gallons of, 9,811, beeswax and honey, lbs. of, 117,140; va- 
lue of home-made manufactures, $393,455. 

Foreign Commerce.—The value of exports from this State 
of domestic produce in American vessels, for the year ending 
June 80th, 1852, was $65,233 ; in foreign vessels, $1,971, and fo- 
reign produce in foreign vessels, $2,254. The value of imports in 
American vessels was $68,661 ; and in foreign vessels, $14,658— 
total, $83,319. 

ToNNAGE.—The total number of vessels entering the ports of 
this State, during the same period, of American and foreign, 
was 78, with an aggregate tonnage of 8,493, having crews of 
487 men and 52 boys. 

The aggregate tonnage of Portsmouth is 24,8912}, of which 
5,723 tons was in the coasting trade, 1,428 tons in the cod-fish- 
ery and 855 tons in the mackerel fishery. 

he number of vessels built was 14: viz., 10 ships, 4 schoon- 
ers, of a total tonnage of 9,515. 

NEwspapPeRs.—There are 88 newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in this State, issuing 3,067,552 printed copies annually. 

Liprarixs.—There are 47 public libraries in the State, havin 
42,017 volumes: and of school, Sunday-school, college an 
church libraries, 82, having 48,742 volumes; making a total of 
129 libraries, with 85,759 volumes. 

Cuurcues, &c.—The total number of churches in the State is 
626, having accommodations for 287,417 persons, and the value 
of the church property is $1,405,786. 

The churches are divided amongst the various denominations 
as follows: Baptists, 198; Congregationalists, 176 ; Methodists, 
108 ; Uninmaatiates 88; Union, 32; Christian, 24; Presbyterian, 
18; Friends, 15; Unitarians, 13; Episcopalians, 11; Roman 
Catholic, 2; and minor sects 6. 

CaNALs.—The Middlesex canal commences at Boston harbor, 
and a in a northwesterly direction through Charlestown, 
Medford, Woburn, Wilmington, to Lowell, 27 miles on the 
Merrimac river. It was incorporated in 1789, and completed in 
1808, and cost $528,000. Summit level 104 feet above tide 
water, and 82 above the Merrimac, at Lowell. Breadth at the 
surface, thirty feet: at bottom, twenty; depth of water, three 
feet. Lockage, 136 feet; twenty locks. is and other short 
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canals on the Merrimac, open a navigable communication be” 
tween Boston and Concord. Bellows’ Falls, of about 8,807 yards 
in length, with nine locks, in Rockingham, Vermont, overcomes 
a fall in the Connecticut river of 42 feet. This, with White river 
and Waterquechy canals, renders the Connecticut navigable for 
about 120 miles above Walpole. 

RAIL-ROADS AND BaNks.—The message of Governor Martin 
to the legislature of New-Hampshire, at its June session, 1853, 
states, that there are 624? miles of rail-road in the State in run- 
ning order, which cost $18,846,086 64. The last annual re- 
ceipts were $1,768,455 98, and the expenses $949,567 54, giv- 
ing a nett income of $818,888 44, and averaging nearly 44 per 
cent. on the whole investment: that the banking capital of the 
State is $3,266,000, in addition to that of the savings banks, which 
is $2,132,218; and that the whole debt of the State was nearly 
$74,000. 

Pus.ic InstituTIoNs—-StaTE Prison.—From the report of 
the Warden of the State prison at Concord to the legislature at 
the June session, 1852, it appears that the whole number of 
convicts in prison at that period was 111. Of these, 74 were 
committed for offences against property; 2 for arson; 6 for 
rape or attempt to commit rape; 2 for manslaughter; 5 for 
murder. There are 10 sentenced for life; 3 for <0 years; 2 for 
15 years; 1 for 14 years; 1 for 12 years; 7 for10 years; 28 for 
5 years; 9 for 4 years; 22 for 8 years; 10 for 2 years. Of the 
whole number, 19 are foreigners; 34 natives of other New-Eng- 
land States ; 8 natives of New-York; and 46 natives of New- 
Hampshire; 82 convicts are employed in the cabinet shop; 40 
in the shoe shop; 19 in the smith shop; and three females are 
employed in sewing. The expenditures for the year were $7,434 
11 cents ; the receipts and earnings were $8,918 62 ; excess of in- 
come over expenses, $1,484 51. The prison library consists 
of about 600 volumes, 

New- HAMPSHIRE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE—CONCORD.— 
Since the opening of the asylum to June Ist, 1852, nearly ten 
years, there have been admitted 923 patients, 118 of which now 
remain in the institution. Of these, 63 are males, and 55 females. 
The number of patients admitted during the past year was 107— 
53 males and 54 females. 106 were discharged during the year. 
Of these, 66 had recovered (30 males, and 36 females). 13 had 
partially recovered; 16 were not relieved, and 11 died. 

State Rerorm ScHoot—Concorp.—At the session of the 
legislature in 1851, an act was passed, authorizing the governor 
to appoint a board of commissioners to select and obtain a lot of 
etd of not less than fifty acres, for an eligible site for a manual 
labor school. A site has been selected in Concord, upon the 
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shores of Long Pond,and plans, &c., prepared for a building, which 
will accommodate 800 boys and the officers of the institution, 
&c., and workmen are now engaged thereon. 

DisTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS.—Franklin Pierce, now Pres- 
ident of the United States, is a native of this State. He is the 
third citizen of New-England who has been placed in that dis- 
tinguished position, and the first that New Hampshire has ever 
furnished. He was called to this exalted station by almost the 
unanimous votes of the States, 27 out of 31 voting in his favor. 
This is a high compliment to his sterling worth. A distin- 
guished officer, General WINFIELD Scort, whose valor and pa- 
triotism associated his name with many of the battles which 
have added glory to the American arms, was his opponent. In 
connection with this subject, we may mention that, in the Con- 
vention that nominated Franklin Pierce for the Presidency, 
though several distinguished civilians, amongst whom we name 
Lewis Cass, William L, Marey, and James Buchanan (having 
each, in the estimation of their friends, the highest claims to 
that distinguished post,) were competitors, yet, when the deci- 
sion was made, they, with that patriotism which characterized 
the revolutionary era, and which gives to us an earnest that that 
spirit still lives, came forward with one accord, and bore their 
testimony to the virtues, worth, and sterling a of the 
nominee. Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, it must 
be considered the highest tribute ever paid to any one in the 
annals of history. 

Amongst the distinguished individuals who have been called 
to the civil service of the country as advisers of the President, 
natives of this State, Daniel Webster (though hailing from 
Massachusetts) stands, as regards intellectual endowment, in the 
front rank, not only in this State but in the Union. He was 
twice Secretary of State, once under the administration of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, and once under that of Millard Filmore. 

Levi Woodbury, a native of this State, another intellectual 
giant, was first appointed Secretary of the Navy, under the 
administration of Andrew Jackson, and was transferred under 
the same administration to the State Department. 





Art. X—SIDNEY AND HIS COMPATRIOTS.* 


CHATEAUBRIAND remarks, that the reverence we pay to ge- 
nius is but the worship of ourselves placed upon a pedestal. We 
deduce from this a beautiful, and, at the same time, a sound phi- 


* Life of Algernon Sidney, with Sketches of some of his Contemporaries, and 
Extracts from his Correspondence and Political Writings. By G. Van Santvoord. 
New-York: C. Scribner. 1851. 
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losophy. It teaches that noble examples, grafted upon the ap- 
preciative mind, will produce equal results: nay, more than 
equal, The — may take root, grow, and expand into the 
more overshadowing tree, which may be for the healing of the 
nations; as the seed planted by Sipney, HamppeEN, VANE, and 
their glorious associates, has ripened into the bright, consum- 
mate f.ower of our own Republic. Doubtless, we owe the liberties 
of this country, in some measure, to the bread they cast upon 
the waters. Their doctrines were, substantially, the same as 
laid down in the Declaration of Independence. VANE may be 
said, while he governed the Massachusetts colony for a short 
time, to have borrowed inspiration from the sublime works of 
Nature, on this continent, and rushed back to England, resolved 
that kingcraft should not mar so perfect a creation of God. The 
blood of Harry VANE and his compeers was sown like dragon’s 
teeth, at the foot of the throne. 

To enter into the life and character of ALGERNON SIDNEY is 
te penetrate the inner temple, the very adyta of literature. 
Whether we view him as the ardent Puritan, fighting beside 
CROMWELL, his banner inscribed Sanctus amor patrie dat ani- 
mum ; as the unflinching statesman, alike unbending to the 
usurper as he was to the tyrant, CHARLES; as the wanderer 
abroad, yong oN amid privations such as would have sunk 
ordinary men, but finding, like his prototype of Rome, that— 

“Far more true joy Marce.uus, exiled, feels, 
Than Cassar, with a Senate at his heels ;” 
or, in the mournful drama of his trial, forsaken by his friends, 
who dreaded the frown of the Court, he stood alone, but un- 
daunted, before the ruthless Jeffreys, appointed a month before 
to condemn him--we behold him a moral hero, of which Eng- 
land was not worthy, but of whom human nature is proud. 

The jus divinum theory of JAMES THE First, derived from 
Tilmer, was a poor legacy to transmit to CHARLES along with 
the crown. ‘T'yranny thrives upon submission : 

“ Bended knees 
Feed pride, and are the proud man’s fees.” 

The divine right, added to the absurd and impious apothegm 
of JAMES growing out of it, that to contest the power of kin 
was to dispute the power of God, became suicidal in the hands 





of his son. In vain SrRaFrorD essayed to stem the torrent, by 
boldness and skill unsurpassed in his day ; his head fell beneath 
the axe. Laup, Archbishop of Canterbury, let slip his blood- 
hounds upon the Dissenters, and they were hunted down like 
timid hares. Freedom to worship God was denied, and High- 
' Chureh intolerance was worse than Popish bulls. The Star- 
chamber machinery aided the Inquisition of the High Commis- 
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sion, and no whisper of complaint, no gesture of opposition, but 
was heard in the conclave. Arraignment and condemnation 
followed in secret. The Great Oharter was practically ignored. 
Like the Council of Ten of Venice, every man was presumed 
nilty until he was proven innocent—when proof was admitted. 
he people were ee Parliament refused subsidies to the 
king. He then capped the climax of his folly—he dissolved it, and 
levied taxes on his own authority. Among kingly prerogatives, 
great as they were, this was most especially excepted. And 
mark the similarity between this cause of the Revolution of 
1642 and our own—taxation without representation! The 
kingdom (since 1603, comprised of Scotland and Ireland) rose 
as one man. The Petition of Right was demanded, granted, 
and—violated. We all know the sequel. Marston Moor de- 
cided the fate of the king, and he was tried and condemned. 
The Presbyterians, as a body in parliament, were desirous merely 
for deposing him and saving his life. The gospel taught them 
mercy ; but CROMWELL had, even then, his own ambitious de- 
signs, and sent Pride’s troop to “ purge” the house of this excess 
of the milk of human kindness; which he did: and the future 
Dictator found a wholesome majority for decapitation. SIDNEY 
and VANE retired in disgust from such an associate. 
ugnancy was as strong between them as it is between light and 
an ness—guilt and innocence. Sipney did not sit upon the 
trial of CHARLES, therefore was not a “ regicide.” ut the 
Cause was his. From his youth, he says, he “ endeavored to 
uphold the common rights ob mankind, the laws of the land, and 


the true Protestant religion, against corrupt principles, arbitrary 


” 
. 


power, and Pope These he consistently acted out, and 
penned them in his “Apology in the day of his Death,” more 
than two score years after the Revolution. Like Vanz, Hamp- 
DEN and MARTEN, he was of cavalier blood; but he volunteered 
in the ranks of their enemies, and fought under the blue banner 
of the Covenanters. He was the friend of Mivron, WILLIAM 
Penn, De Wirt, Sir WiLL1AmM Jonzs, and others, whose lives 
have been as brilliant and as spotless, That hatred pursued 
him at home and abroad, on the Restoration, was naturally at- 
tributed to his incorruptibility. The “ Merry Monarch” him- 
self would have spared his life, for the careless king was good- 
natured ; but his brother Jamzs forestalled him. So true it is, 
that bigotry and cruelty hunt in couples. Judicial murder was 
done on SIDNEY, to the eternal infamy of the reign. 

We have sketched a trite story, but such histories cannot too 
often be recounted. Who knows but that it may happen to 
arouse a latent fire in 


“ Some Cromwell—guiltless of his country’s blood !” 
There is an ample field in the troubled world still for pa- 
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triotism such as ALGERNON SipNEy’s, and the clouds are por- 
tentous—big with the fate of empires. It does not pale the lau- 
rels of our forefathers, that they gathered wisdom from their 
ancestors, It makes them more abundant that they looked to 
such a source for examples which they so gallantly followed. 

That the masses of Europe (and uneducated, unchristian men 
are only masses) are but ihly prepared for self-government, is 
painfully evident. If not, why a Napoleon, or the princes and 

otentates that are as imbecile in mind as absolute in conduct! 
Pythia still sits upon the tripod at Delphi, and her oracles are 
yet interpreted by the cunning priests. Let the light of Chris- 
tianity be diffused, and thrones will topple down like icicles 
beneath the sun. Our fathers drank in republicanism with 
every chapter of the Bible. It breathes democracy on every 
page. It isa proscribed work in Italy, but it was the manual 
of the Puritan Parliament, and the guide which led their sons 
of Seventy-six to freedom! Shut that Book and you blindfold 
liberty! It is the Sechina of the Hebrews, burning forever 
brightly between the cherubim on the Mercy Seat, | its light 
is from Heaven! Vain, then, the efforts to extinguish it. It 
must enlighten the world. The decree has gone forth—the 
truth shall make you free! 

The abstract principle which governed Srpnry and his com- 
patriots we have already given in his own words. Their doc- 
trines, which Vane reported in Parliament, are singularly coin- 
cident with those in the Constitution of the United States. 
They were: First, That a fundamental constitution, limiting the 
powers of government, ought first to be established. (This has 
yet to be done; England has no written Constitution as a 
whole.) Second, That by this Constitution monarchy should be 
declared destructive to the people’s liberties. Z'hird, That 
magistrates should have no power to exercise compulsion in 
matters of faith and worship. 

Such were the principles of Harry VANE, “the noblest 
Roman of them all.” To avow them in that age and under the 
haughty Stuarts, showed an intrepidity almost superhuman. 
Yet they were entirely consistent with the character of that 
noble gentleman and polished scholar. Patriotism was inherent 
in his nature. He despised the Protector as much as he loathed 
the measures of CHARLES. There was no more possibility of 
temporizing with such a man, than, a century after, there 
would have been with Hancock or RutLepee. If such lan- 
guage was treason, like Parrick Henry, he exclaimed, make 
the most of it! And they did; they sentenced him to death. 
But principles are immortal, and so are those who adopt and 
promulgate them. Those of Vane furnished a text for the 
“rebels” of 1776; and JEFFrERson’s eloquent thesis thereon made 
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millions of converts. The stone he cast in the water has made 
a circle as wide as the earth. Even now its ripple is heard upon 
the shores of China. Well might the usurper exclaim, when, 
on driving out the members of the Long Parliament, VANE pro- 
tested that it was not “ honest,”—‘Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry 
Vane! ‘The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane! !” 

The letters and discourses of SIDNEY, collated in this well- 
written and impartial life of the patriot, reiterate and elaborate 
those of his magnanimous contemporary. 

Rather than admit, servilely, that his former conduct was 
. wrong, and thus avail himself of the benefit of a lying “ am- 
nesty,” he wandered “as a vagabond through the world, for- 
saken of my friends, poor, and known only as a broken limb of 
a shipwrecked faction.” But his sturdy independence was still 
such, that when in France, Louis XIV. demanded to pur- 
chase the horse he rode, he drew a pistol and shot it, saying 
that his horse was born a free creature, had served a free man, 
and should not be mastered by a king of slaves.” We can well 
imagine such democratic sentiments as the following to emanate 
from such a man: “God having given to all men, in some 
degree, a capacity of judging what is good for themselves, he 
hath granted to all likewise a liberty of inventing such forms as 

lease them best, without favoring one more than another, * * * 
Vhile men are all equal, none will yield to any otherwise than 
by general consent. This is the ground of all just govern- 
ments. * * * If men are naturally free, such as have 
wisdom and understanding will always frame good govern- 
ments. * * * All magistrates are equally the ministers of 
God, who perform the work for which they were instituted ; 
and the people which institutes them may proportion, regulate, 
and terminate their power as to time, measure, and number of 
persons, as seems most convenient to themselves, which can be 
no other than their own good.” And here, too, we have an 
answer to the abolitionists (who may be placed in the same 
category with the Fifth Monarchy Men of the Commonwealth) 
in a favorite quibble of theirs. He says: That equality which 
is just among equals, is just only among equals. But such as 
are base, ignorant, vicious, slothful, or cowardly, are not equal 
in natural or acquired virtues to the generous, wise, valiant, and 
industrious, nor equally useful to the societies in which they 
live. T'hey cannot, therefore, have an equal part in the government 
of them ; they cannot equally provide for the common good; 
and it is not a personal but a public benefit that is sought in 
their constitution and continuance. One more extract from the 
“ Discourses on Government,” and we have done. “If the laws 
of God and man are therefore of no effect when the magistracy 
is left at liberty to break them; and if the lusts of those who 
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are too strong for the tribunals of justice cannot be otherwise 
restrained than by sedition, tumults, and wars, these seditions, 
tumults and wars, are justified by the laws of God and man.” 

Bold language this to use in the time of the Stuarts, and 
strikingly like that of the little Congress who met in Indepen- 
dence Hall in ’76! They are golden sentiments; the v 
stamina of freedom. Let them be disseminated! The time is 
propitious. As Everett, on the 4th of July, said: “The spirit 
of the age has gone forth to hold his great review, and the kings 
of the earth are moved to meet him at his coming.” 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE LAST FISCAL YEAR.—TRADE OF NEW-ORLEANS, 
—-IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FROM ALL THE STATES.—TRADE OF CALIFORNIA.— 
FINANCES OF NEW-ORLEANS, ETC, 

Tux fiscal year being just closed, it is a favorable time to consi- 
der the progress of the commerce of the United States during 
the past year. The results arrived at will be, of course, only ap- 
proximating, since there are as yet only semi-official returns, and 
these only for a few of the most important ports. It is estimated 


that the imports at the port of New-York, during the last fiscal 
year, have increased 374 per cent., and that at the others the 
average increase has been at least 10 per cent.; making the 
comparison of the two last years stand thus :— 


1853. 1852. 
Imports into the U. 8., for the year ending June 30, $260,641,000. . $207,224.000 
Increase of the past year $53,401,000 


In some places, as at New-Orleans, there has been but little 
if any increase of imports.* At Philadelphia, the increase has 
been from 15 to 20 per cent. since January last; and in Califor- 
nia fully 374 per cent. is the rate of increase. The direct import, 


* Speaking of the exports and imports of New-Orleans, for the past year, the 
N. 0. Commercial Bulletin thus remarks : 

“While the exports have thus increased at the rate of 41 per cent., the im- 
ports at that port have declined during the same period, as will appear by the follow- 
ing comparison :— 

IMPORTS OF FOREIGN GOODS AT NEW-ORLEANS. 


Fiscal year $12,057,724. .......... $11,795,118 


Thus, if the imports for the last quarter of the current fiscal year should be 
the same as for the corresponding quarter of last year, there will be a falling off 
at that port of $262,606. 
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trade of New-Orleans, says a northern contemporary, has not 
advanced, because of the increased steam facilities of transferrin 
foreign goods entered at New-York, many of which are sealed 
there, by European steamers, from four to six weeks earlier than 
a sailing vessel usually makes the voyage from Liverpool or 
Havre to New-Orleans, 

The imports at the port of New-York, up to June 30, exclusive 
of specie, are stated to be $164,050,000, against $119,434,000 for 
the last year. The imports at all other ports are estimated at 
$96,591,000; making the grand total of imports of foreign 
merchandise, exclusive of specie, for fiscal year just closed, 
$260,641,000.* 

It is asked, what is the prospect of our paying for this heavy 
increase of importation, amounting to $53,401,000? Has there 
been a corresponding increase in the exports of the country? 
Let us see. ; 

DOMESTIC PRODUCE EXPORTED. 


New-York,.. .........1851-2, $38,853,000 1852-3, $43,013,000 
New-Orleans,t b 48,808,000 . 65,000,000 
Other ports,. . . 62,103,000 . 76,542,000 
Total domestic produce,.. do. $149,764,000 . $184,554,000 
Foreign goods re-exported,do. 17,204,000 f 18,500,000 


$166,968,000 $203,055,000 
Increase of exports during the past year, ...« 37,078,000 
To which add the specie exported, (for New-York alone,) -.. 21,125,000 


We have for total exports... ... 2-2 eeee eee cece ween + «858,203,000 


* The following shows the imports of foreign goods, and the total exports of 
foreign and domestic produce, from each State, compiled from official returns :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1853. 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
New-York $132,329,306. . $87,484,456 ee - 932,216. . 353,514 
Louisiana 12,057,724... 49,058,885 201,680. . 179,175 
588,382... 17,385,704 ig 196,240. . 
33,504,789.. 16,546,499 | District of Columbia 54,142... 
South Carolina...... | 2,175,614.. 11,676,021 | New-Hampshire....... 83,319... 
Maryland............ 6,719,986.. 7 PED hss covnibncccce 4,832... 
Pennsylvania 14,785,917... 
Georgia 474,925... California 
Virginia. 735,858... i DE cccerss seen 
30,713... J Tennessee. .......... 
1,004,977... 7 Kentucky-..........- 
77,892 Minnesota 1,207... 








Connecticut........-- 304,675... $212,945,442 $209,658,366 
Vermont we 388,113 

The totals for New-York, as given above, are for the State, and not for the port 
alone. The States are arranged according to the value of their exports to foreign 
countries ; and in both the imports and exports the specie is included. We have 
already shown a probable increase of $5,000,000 in the exports of domestic pro- 
duce at this port ; and $17,000,000 at New-Orleans. Extend this throughout the 
cotton exporting districts, and it will be seen that there is little to fear from the 
“balance of trade.” The exports of specie will. undoubtedly, show a large de- 
crease, the falling off at this port being over $15,000,000. 

+ The more exact statement of the exports from New-Orleans is as follows: [See 
continuation of note next page. } 
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Which exceeds our exports by $4,802,000. This certainly ought 
to quiet the ridiculous fears of those who make so much of what 
they have been taught to call “ an alarming balance of trade.” 

The exportation of domestic produce from New-York, for 
1851-2, was $38,853,000; and for 1852-3, ending June 380, it 
had increased to $43,013,000. 

It is estimated, as is seen above, that the exports from New- 
Orleans, this year, will exceed those of last year by at least 
$15,000,000. The immense and increasing imports are regarded 
by many as unfavorable, and as indicating excessive speculation 
and reckless overtrading; but we really do not see, as yet, any 
certain evidence of this. If the greatly increased exportation 
proves anything, it shows, that the increased imports are only 
the result of a positive prosperity—of a prosperity arising from 
the healthy operation of the natural laws of trade, untrammeled 
as they are by the present common sense system. The present 
unparalleled prosperity of our commerce is highly comfirma- 
tory to the correctness of those principles of trade now adopted, 
partially by England and this country. A system of trade re- 
forms has been going on ever since 1838, be exe our trade was 
thrown open to the British North American colonies ; since that 
time too, our country has been covered with a net-work of rail- 
roads, connecting all the rich regions of the West with the sea- 
coast; and to this we must add, that magnificent result of the 
Mexican war—the opening of the inexhaustible gold mines of 
California. These three courses have brought about our present 
_— prosperity. 

he secondary and more immediate causes of the present growing 
importations and exportations are, first, the immense demand of 
Califo:nia for goods, in return for the $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 
which she has been sending to us annually, saying nothing 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FROM NEW-ORLEANS. 








1851-2. 1852-3. 
Quarter ending Sept. 30.......... ee $5,517,633 
Do. — Dec. 31.......... RF 2 A eidenenecc 20,129,289 
Do. — March 31.......... ae. wéaneguenn 19,514,707 
Three quarters, ......- 2.2... cccees $32,019,534.......... $45,161,629 
Quarter ending June 30........... 16,788,635.......... 20,400,900 
ED onscccsssvteboncedccoul $48, 808,169......... $65,561,629 


In the above we have estimated the exports for the last quarter at the same rates 
of increase as are shown for the previous three quarters. Thus we find an actual 
increase in exports of domestic produce, at that single port, of $13,142,095 for the 
first three quarters, making at the same rate, an excess for the whole fiscal year of 
$16,753,460. The difference will probably be even greater than is thus exhibited, 
as we have given, for the first year named, the exports for the whole State of Louisi- 
ana, while for the last year, the total covers only the clearances from New-Orleans ; 
(there is another collection district, Teche ;) and it is also likely that for the quar- 
ter ending June 30th, 1853, the increase will show a greater comparative ratio. 
Neither of the totals above given includes the exports of foreign goods, but from 
that district this item is comparatively unimportant—the amount for the last year 
being only $250,716 for the whole state. 
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of the untold amounts brought by private individuals from that 
country, which are not included; second, the immense influx of 
emigrants from Europe, from 400,000 to half a million annually, 
creating an immense increase in the demand for foreign pro- 
ducts; third, the effect of the abundance of gold in Europe 
upon the prices of our products, thus stimulating increased ex- 

ortations hence, and consequently increased importations; 
fourth, and lastly, the effect of modified duties abroad is now be- 
ginning to manifest itself, under the natural and certain opera- 
tion of the laws of trade, in these immensely increased importa- 
tions. Those who regard these immense importations as 
indicative of a fall, must consider well the basis upon which 
these imports rest. Let us be more specific. During the last 
three years California has poured in upon us more than 
$150,000,000, counting only what has been received at the 
United States mint. During the same time more than 1,100,000 
emigrants have arrived, bringing, on an average, $100 each, 
which would be, $100,000,000; and to this we must add, that 
the increase in the value of our cotton and other products has 
been, during the same period of three years, at least $200,000,000, 
making our additional means for importing amount to 
$450,000,000. Itis then not at alla fearful sign, that our im- 
ports for the last fiscal year have exceeded those of the previous 
year by $53,401,000. 

The receipts of gold at Philadelphia, for the last fiscal year, 
were $55,580,000; and the exports from New-York alone have 
been $21,125,000; showing that there must now be retained in 
the United States, notwithstanding the increased imports, 
$34,455,000. This does not include the receipts of gold at the 
branch mints, nor the foreign coin imported, nor the vast amounts 
brought in by private individuals. Nor is there any allowance 
made for the gold exported from other os than New-York, 
as it is quite certain that most of the gold exported goes from 
New-York. 

On the 1st of July last, the United States Treasury had, in 
its various depositories, the sum of $21,141,248—a larger bal- 
ance than it has before exhibited since the distribution of the 
surplus revenue to the States in 1836. The deposits were as 
follows : 





Sub-Treasury. New-York.. $8,304,083 At San Francisco.......... $1,568,390 
Mint at Philadelphia...... 6,812,354 At Boston...............- 2,392,555 
At New-Orleans.......... 2,913,980 Miscellaneous............. 2,149,986 

Pais 60.5.0. 44d ba aes gdb da 6 assoc hgeae ane tan Pee $24,141,248 


A contemporary of the New-York Times thus exhibits the 
Dr. and Cr. of the United States, for the year ending July 1, 
1853 :—“ According to the tables published above, taken in con- 
nection with our previous estimate of the increase of American 
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indebtedness abroad for the past fiscal year, the amount for the 
year would seem, oy Custom-House measurement of import 
follo 














values, to stand as ws: lea 
Dr. Cr. , 
Total Imports.......... $260,641,000 Exports................ $203,055,000 
Interest on debt........ 18,000,000 Specie. .......ccccecsoee 26,125,000" 
R. R. Bonds... .......4++ 51,000,000 
THAR 60s a db madtnincs $278,641,000 
WHO. ii dntenexces $280,180,000 


This would seem to leave the balance in a very favorable con- 


dition for the future.” 

Should a war break out in Europe, the exports from this 
country would be immensely increased, for there is no evidence 
at present of a large, or even an average crop in Europe. The 
English crop, it is thought, will be short; and in France, the 
small supplies on hand, and the unfavorable aspect of the crops, 
has nani created a rise in prices. Grain bas also risen at ‘is 
Odessa, the great grain market of the Black Sea, owing to the 
large purchases made for the Russian army. War or no war, 
there is likely to be an increased demand for our agricultural 


products. 


"Adding five millions for other ports than New-York. 

t The London correspondent of the National Intelligencer, under date of July 1, 
1853, writes as follows :—‘ The price of wheat is rising in Mark Lane. On Mon- 
day it rose from 1s. to 2s. per quarter. At the same time France, which has sent 
England large supplies of wheat and flour during the last three vears, has become 
a purchaser of cargoes intended for our market. The autumn here was a very 
unfavorable seed time ; the winter and spring were long and dreary ; the summer 
appears to be setting in wet, and the prospects are such as make people look at 
the stocks on hand, and the probable sources of future supply. And, in the first 
place, there has been for sume time past a drain of corn from the neighboring 
continent, and much cannot be expected thence. The stocks are short, the pros- 
pects from the Vistula to the Garonne are unpromising, and the consumption is 
every where extraordinarily large. Trade is flourishing throughout France and 
the greater part of Germany, and the demand for food is great. Flour has risen 
considerably in Paris, and the stock is rapidly diminishing. Flour is now dearer 
in Paris than in Lendon. The supply which we have lately annually derived from 
France of wheat and flour, has averaged from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 quarters. 
That source of supply is for the present exhausted. The consumption in England 
is very great. More wheat was imported into England last month, viz., 525,236 
quarters, than has ever been imported during a month, except upon two occasions, 
since the repeal of the corn laws; and, in addition to this large quantity of wheat, 
341,964 cwt. of flour were imported. The rising prices show that this large 
quantity was not too much. From the north of Europe very little may be expect- 
ed, and the political | ena of Russia threaten the supplies from Odessa. 
The sale of wheat and beans from Egypt has been stopped by the government of 
that country. War may put a stop to the imports from the Levant. There is 
thus a prospect of both a deficient and late harvest at home, and very much di- 
minished supplies from abroad. ‘There is a promise, however, of a large quantity 
of wheat from Canada, and this has made, say the Liverpool papers, the wheat mar- 
ket dull at Liverpool. ‘The people on the Corn Exchange are of opinion that not 
much more wheat of last harvest will come from the United States. They are, 
however, calculating upon your having an early and abundant harvest, and the 
means of furnishing England with a aes future supply. People here are be- 
ginning to count upon the immense quantity of maize annually raised in the 
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The exportation of domestic produce from New-Orleans dur- 

ing the last fiscal year, is estimated at $65,000,000, against 
$48,808,000 for the previous year. Mr. Henry T. Lonsdale, of 
New- Orleans, has just furnished his annual statement of the 
coffee trade of that ort, which shows a great advance in that 
important branch of commerce. The following is a condensed 
form of his circular: 











July 1, ’50, July 1, 51, July 1, °52, 
to July 1, 51, to July 1, 52. to July J, °53. 
Imports direct from Rio, bags, 270,247......... 925,957 000 cccee 344,515 
Imports coastwise of Rio, ee a 26,370 
Imports direct from Cuba, &c., Nt ee 19,568 ccc coccee 10,628 
$14,422......... 373,340. ....+... 381,513 
Sales of Rio coffee for the year cating duly 1, 1851, 
for consumption, - - 345,781 
Sales of Rio coffee for the yom ending July 1, 1852, 
for consumption, - - 871,278 
Sales of Rio coffee for the your ending July i, 1853, 
for consumption, - - 822,146 
Stock of Rio in importers’ hands, - + 66,865 
Stock of Rio in second hands, eee. 14,481 
Stock of other descriptions, - -  - 5,000— 86,846 
Same time last year, en ene ee 26, 979 


Increase of stock this year, - 59,867 


SALES AND AVERAGE PRICES OF RIO COFFEE FOR THE PAST YEAR :—— 





eS AS aN a RC: 8 74-100 
INNES Sia Weis Olu wle's%s's's «00's wows _, SIO 8 52 
OIE sais. 60d ec W dere 0 oe cis'ee'e | See 8 45 
SNE aeihele's's'Se"an's'es'e:dh cbse Lh) eee 8 45 
EPP he err ee Te 8 80 

SS eT 63,426. ........06- 9 09 

meme = pb Ode eevee E EAS edad ae ot Lae Ee 9 00 
Se ee ee | eee 9 33 
EE a.0/s'ae's ann vial. hed wed Ses 9 12 
I 9x hafatwkWds'viere'a's’e x o'8% . SEO eee 9 00 
iss sh RRs! cietnna'd ap Sey 8 91 
Gia assis Ss sites es-3-<.8-baek BI 0 nae ud een 8 72 

391,594 8 95 
Average price of Rio coffee for 1851-2. ........... 0c eee eeeuees 8 60 
Average price of Rio coffee for 1850-1. ........ 0.60.00 ese ees 10 18 


The above sales include the transactions from importers’ and 
speculators’ hands, and exceed the sales for consumption by 


United States, as farnishing acheck upon any exorbitant rise in the price of 
wheat. A Mark Lane circular states your annual produce of Indian corn at no 
less than 592,326,612 bushels ; and this, it is said, will enable you to dispense 
with a large proportion of your wheat. England now imports _— quantities of 
maize ; since last September no less than 1,479,964 bushels. Looking at the 
immense quantity of maize you annually produce, we do not anticipate any pro- 
bable lack of food in Europe.” 
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60,448 bags. They also include 8,246 bags of inferior coffee, sold 
in March at 7c.; 1,448 bags of same, sold in April at 7ic.; 
and 13,484 bags damaged and skimmings, sold throughout the 
year, which are not computed in making the general average. 

The average price of coffee for the past year is 8 95-100 cents 
per pound. 

The stock of Rio coffee at all the importing ports of the 
United States, is estimated at this day, 230,000; same period 
last year, 130,000. Increase of stock in the United States— 
bags, 100,000. 

The sale for consumption in the United States for the past 
year is estimated at 966,000 bags, against 845,000 bags the same 

eriod last year, being an increase of 121,000 bags this year. 

The total exports from Rio de Janeiro, from 1st May, 1852, 
to Ist May, 1853, have been 1,968,625 bags, against 1,825,779 
bags previous year, being an increase of 142,846 bags this year. 
The exports from Rio to all ports in the United States, from 
Ist May, 1852, to lst May, 1853, have been 1,066,811 bags, 
against 907,424 bags same period previous year; being an in- 
crease of 158,387 bags this year. 

New-Orleans is the greatest coffee market in the United 
States. The following is an estimate of the coffee produced in 
every part of the world at the present time : 





a eis. 00 kde paee own ris Seiad dee oe éutaRe 176,000,000 Ibs. 
BN ik caee s diindard Kees <tdew men ie tec hee 126,000,000 
Ce ond Putte Rie®. ss. ocicckswsncescesdtevcccnn 30,000,000 
Ph, BUN ns nc cange sccvenpnocecieccccceetes 35 000.000 
EE ESS ree oe PELE EEEEE ELT LT 35,000,000 
OA -S5GMCE Got os occ Ghaalbuece iacdaccedle 9.000.000 
eS | Pe ho Pee reer reer re 8,000,000 
DEES cb nnba nde oc0 cs cCMBane vedde eds coh 40,000,000 
Malabar and Mysore............cceececceseeces 5,000,000 
French and Dutch West Indies.................. 2,000,000 
Be POND ss wc pwes cc chsccbasesccecte thus 3,000,000 
I ilicats sc w'eh ie so 00 6 écgtn es 6anadceaaee 5,000,000 
A cite ates eaten + 000 ceaemad ve anli ae 1,000,000 
PRCA WOGETS é doR es cute caleetiaveek stisetane 3,000,000 
RP eee Pa Ce 476,000,000 


The cost of all this to the consumer is not less than one hun- 
dred millions of dollars per year. The yearly consumption of 
coffee in the United States is 5.57 pounds per head—five times 
more than in Great Britain. It is thought that the introduction 
of coffee and tobacco have conduced to the promotion of sobriety, 
and that the enormous sums expended in these commodities 
would without them be thrown away in buying intoxicating 
drinks, 

We will close this branch of our subject with some statistics 
regarding the immense and growing trade of San Francisco. 
The following table is compiled from the custom-house records, 
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and is, therefore, reliable. It will furnish a better idea of the 
extent and range of the trade of that port than any thing else 
that can be given. It shows the number of vessels entered and 
cleared at San Francisco, from January 1 to February 27, 18538: 








Entered From Cleared For 
ooo oF o_o 
Ports. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Eastern domestic ports.........-.++. ee eS ee Boiled 4,855 
Pacific domestic ports. .........++++ | or Ee GB icsics 16,819 
Whaling voyage. ..........+e+eee0s Lecce 150... ..ccraee Whe teee _ 
Ports in Great Britain.............. ay ey BPOMEO be vec cdcos cmt, 5 bine-e a 
Paste fai Wie. o catnick ous codes ou tees o Ka OS eee - 
Pests im TRG ii. ders vekdscncdoes he i caichaks a ae A = 
Pies TOM, cles aneseanes coma ae , ee SEE hs 6 oon sues hee — 
VORRONNEE e MUNNEE, o.5 ccd bcceece ds Bescebe > Webbe 6. 6 eee ee, SU -= 
Russian Possessions—Sitka......... a Piéawinew eae me, 5 bia bid — 
{PP ere rere ee ey ye 8,917 
Other Chilian ports. .............0+ Bi .0see Wks vccseude Bicdsne 154 
PEED DOOUS, 00 os htc ssbesscwnss By csas re 16,805 
Mexican ports—Mazatlan........... 3...... aac ccce-nas Sixty 1,637 
Acapulco............. ol aorr s Dis ctns __ Bree ood se sks — 
RA eee Wi man 460. acca oss ces 754 
a Sr tee ot ee _ ee Ee 320 
RE eer rs eee re SS, awe Cs, cca nee Tice ats 185 
In gemeral. ......csccccessssccceeseces = ee cows, Biitsee 131 
ON RE EE Ore Op. Fe Oe EDA Ss Fe aS ie Oe — 
EEN TOMO... .s dcdaevéccacdae Boies Peer Pr |) PRA 3,848 
Ladrone Islands. ..........s0..e00¢ as pi i: denvgte 4 om tbs. «ashes _ 
Te grrr yr rr eee _ Se Phckaknariess ware _ 
Other Pacific Islands............... eee afte eet Pe Bi ris 2,001 
Panama, New Granada......... ee) ee 9,743 ........00- 6...... 8,986 
Central America—San Juan........ 4...... GIs noc eaten Bi cidsinw 2,965 
POO as ¢ 0009.0 drapes sic uestans Ae Pee ae _-= 
Be SE nnn babecehecss s 5 40ceed Beeoane li ecscnmenad, Mae taae 391 
Chinese ports ..............+++000215...--- i Se roe 7,359 
OT ERP eT Treen veer ee ee EE Qeisdan 8,266 
British Australia—Newcastle....... 1...... i cicaanauate eee —_ 
PONE PRED 05.005 ce snnsaivens enue se aes _ | aa Wao erc 1,450 
RR SES ere Y . lihe «as seeppen aL 1,348 
I, .. «oc aineanttne hn ip nok tbe ass6 _—. ouiamnd Eatmes 32 
Ecuadorian ports... .. .ccccceccceccee es osce — .... Biche ee 197 
TS Pee eee Me wee ot TEESE Bhsrres 646 
Ps caine ca bho ike tee and 5 * eck es eke Ot. s cee Diieichcla's 470 
CON «5 5:s eapacsens caduevseccaes™™ se cscs —.-.. ou UES hiareler 7,271 
Alioth, Bay of Bengal...-.. 2-22 -eeee— ees Se ep seweesee press 512 
Akyab, Bay of Bengal.............. eens SO epec's woven Edetute 608 
Pondicherri, French East Indies...... i sects  dnce shewese ae 281 
Total from Jan. 1 to Feb. 27..... - eee 104,693........ 259.......97,504 


The financial condition of the country appears to be not less 

prosperous than its commercial. Indeed dies can be no pros- 

perity of the latter without a corresponding prosperity of the 
former. 

The commissioners of the Consolidated Debt at New-Orleans 

* This total shows 6 vessels and 2,272 tons more than the actual arrivals, in consequence of 

one vessel from New-York having called at Rio Janeiro, and one each from New-York, France, 


England, the Hanse Towns and Holland, having called at Valparaiso and brought cargo thence. 
Consequently, these vessels enter from two ports each. 
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have recently made a report, from which it appears that the 
consolidation of the different municipalities, on the annexation 
of the city of Lafayette, has resulted most happily. The act of 
consolidation took effect on the 12th of April, 1852, at which ¢ 
time the entire debt of the city amounted to $7,702,329, of 
which $2,000,000 was past due. Since that time the commis- 
sioners, through the improved credit of the consolidated city,— 
the result above of the act of consolidation,—have extinguished 
$5,000,191 of the debts of the old isolated corporations, includ- 
ing Lafayette, and had in their hands, at the time of making the 
report, the sum of $437,320. The total debt of the old corpo- 
rations still outstanding on the 1st of April, 1853, matured and 
payable variously from 1853 to 1877, inclusive, was $3,182,516 
54 cents, as follows: 


— 








OIE CBP ccqnc cece ci cuscogeeecesoes gece cccceee Ee 
PEAAINY TUN Revdcubocte oseesstssetyecrerees 158,667 24 ; 
POUMICIPONTY INO. B...wccccocccsscesccceseececcens 861,108 24 
DONUT BOG D6 opawks os cecertereeespeccennes 61,038 52 
ital g', 4 4 hdsis «os ood opewnorenc e5740808 90,702 54 
WES 0 Sp wase ose qanhmenne ches Caen $3,182,516 54 


Of the above outstanding debt of the first municipality 
$10,148 75 are small municipal notes; and that of the third 
municipality, $46,048 52 are similar notes. It is doubtful if 
the whole, or even the greater part of these two amounts, be 
ever presented for payment. 

Assuming that no more bonds will be issued in exchange for 
any portion of the obligations of the old corporations maturing 
in 1853 and 1854, the commissioners make the following ex- 
hibit of the means in their hands, and the liabilities for those 
two years: 


Total liabilities up to January 1, 1854, for obligations and interest 











IIE, . eivich ib do'e 000 c500s0esseng uhabbads isdc knee $ 609,099 56 
Se GU, Sadigodecticrawcedcscseatovetede $437,320 22 
es Ce DRS cuy vedebnease ys ssvneredab os 650,000 00 
i Pr MR: |. to coccewsnesteedevacscagddunaan 1,087,320 22 
Balance in hands of commissioners, January 1, 1854............ $478,220 66 
TEES card kaha ob a cbtegveesoaad.bebanetesncertoane eebeu 650,000 00 
EY Gig oc ne 0656406060 gana sensed Oh eCtCs. $1,128,220 66 
I a as edn we nites oc eb dein baksas bass 655,464 13 
Balance in hands of commissioners, January 1, 1855.......... $472,756 53 


It thus appears that ample provision has been made to meet 
the obligations of the city maturing for the next two years. 

In conclusion, the commissioners make the following just 
reflections : 
“Twelve months ago the act of consolidation went into opera- 
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tion, and the commissioners entered upon their duties. It found 
the city without credit, confusion in most of its branches of 
government, and the people disheartened. To-day its credit is 
above par, no just demand can be made upon its treasury that 
is not promptly liquidated, and its fair name is without a blot. 
The spirit of the people has been awakened, and their energies, 
their intelligence, and their wealth, are directed to the develop- 
meut of the natural advantages of our city, and a bright future 
is before us.” 

This is truly a most encouraging account of the great com- 
mercial emporium of the Southwest, and speaks well for the 
enterprise and financial tact of its citizens, 

The following will show the condition of the banks of New- 
Orleans on the 25th day of June, 1853, agreeably to the official 
statement : 








LIABILITIES. 
RRR RS) ESSIEN oS > oe ota $7,158,338 95 
BPODOGNG. .. . cacciscowssscsessccscdecccsccseccce MpMEEyETE OE 
Se OO NE, one's. cy. cas cundes debdthscsstidacne Ce 
Ciher Cats Eats « «.ti0'i sich Gineeddadctves 519,385 30 
Total Liabilities. ............. eceeee---+ $18,990,742 75 

CASH ASSETS. 
BRUGES. , ..0. a cevseseps esccccdoccsccccsccsocsce Gayteen ae 
Loans on oe. i idibeee bis ddae eedese.véue oubon ee 
Foreign and Domestic Exchange................. 3,906,965 01 
Other Cash Assets .ooc ccc ccccccccccsccscccacccce 1,924,000 00 
a & cathe dies baled es ve gseaewbiene $23,327,942 32 


Besides this, the banks have real estate, $1,248,371 71; loans 
on stock, $5,942,800 76; loans on mortgages, $4,062,957 02, 
and other assets, making a total in movement and dead weight 
liabilities, exclusive of capital, $26,724,186 46, and assets, 
$40,989,377 55. 

From this it will be seen that the paper currency of New- 
Orleans is perfectly safe. Indeed, there is no better bank paper 
in the Union than that of New-Orleans, if we exclude the 
offspring of the free-banking system, which has lately gone into 
effect there, and of which we can, as yet, form no opinion. 
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Art, XIL—AGRICULTURE. 


FERTILITY OF THE SOIL OF CALIFORNIA—WHEAT CROP OF THE UNITED STATES 
— FOREIGN DEMANDS FOR WHEAT-—-EFFECTS OF A EUROPEAN WAR ON OUR 
EXPORTATIONS. 


Most of our accounts from California have thus far been al- 
most exclusively confined to the astonishing mineral wealth of 
that distant region of our great Republic. It is nevertheless 
true, that its agricultural capabilities are very extraordinary, 
and perhaps will finally prove to be, to that new State, quite as 
important as its auriferous capabilities. This double character 
of the soil of California—that it yields, in vast abundance, both 
gold and agricultural products—renders that region doubly re- 
markable, since the two characters are seldom united. Regions 
remarkable for their mineral wealth are usually very barren of 
agricultural products. 

Almost incredible are the accounts which come to us of the 
fertility of the soil of California; but the truth of these accounts 
is attested by such “ a cloud of witnesses,” that we are constrain- 
ed irresistibly to give them some heed. This astonishing fruit- 
fulness is thought to lie “in the salubrity and genial tempera- 
ture, the rains and dews, and of a certain slight portion of sul- 
phur in the soil, or sulphuric gas which permeates it.” In all 
the highly favored districts, sulphuretted hydrogen abounds. 

Some idea can be formed of the productive character of the 
soil of California, from the following account of the operations 
in 1852 of two California farmers, which they state are under- 
estimated : 

One of them had 560 acres of potatoes, which yielded, on an 
average, 250 bushels per acre—highest yield 400 bushels, The 
cargo price at San Francisco was $4 per bushel—making a total 
in dollars, of $560,000, or $1,000 per acre. 

Of onions he had four acres in cultivation, yielding 40,000 
pounds per acre. The average price per pound he puts down 
at five cents, although at the time of writing it was from 15 to 
20 cents. At five cents the harvest would be worth $2,000 
per acre. 

His cabbages yielded 3,500 marketable heads per acre. Aver- 
age price per head not less than twenty cents. Forty acres were 
cultivated. 

He had three acres of pumpkins, yielding 40,000 pounds an 
acre. The average price from three to five cents a pound. Split 
the difference, and say four, and the yield per agre was $1,600. 

Similar crops of Thee, tomatoes, beets, carrots, barley, oats, 
&c., are described. 
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The report of another farmer is given, (Mr. E. L. Beard.) He 
marketed 22,000 bushels of oats, the average production per 
acre — fifty-six bushels. Oats were rated at three cents a 

ound, 
. Of potatoes, the same farmer produced over 60,000 bushels. 
The ground of 160 acres yielded 330 bushels an acre. Of onions, 
on fourteen acres, he ey 200,000 pounds. Of cabbages he 
marketed 80,000 heads, &c. 

The writer says that these farmers will, the present year, 
double their crops of last year. 

In relation to fruit, and the intentions of farmers,«the writer 
gives the following account: 

San Jose Misston.—Orchard and vineyard fifteen acres; 830 
full grown pear trees. Yield from one tree, 1,100, another 
1,500 Ibs. Te money value of the latter $400, for one year 
remember. Some fig, quince, apple, apricot, and olive trees. 
Gross receipts for 1851, $16,000. 

The potatoes grown in San Jose Valley are of superior size 
and flavor. Those weighing three to five lbs. being as choice 
as smaller. As many as twelve persons have freely partaken 
as much as they desired from one potatoe. 

In the valley of San Jose and Santa Clara, within the cireum- 
ference of a few miles, not less than 15,000 acres will be plant- 
ed in potatoes, which, at a low estimate of six tons per acre, will 
give 90,000 tons, or nearly two pounds per diem for 300,000 
persons during one year. 

GraApEs.—F rom San Diego, Los Angelos, and other localities 
in the southern portion of the State, we receive grapes almost by 
the cargo—luscious, delicious, such as you must partake of in 
California to properly estimate. They pay the producers say 
eight to ten cents per pound ; are ne Par here right and left 
at fifty cents per bal and the amount daily devoured at that 
price during the season is truly astonishing. 

Peaches, apples, pears, the latter exquisitely flavored, retail at 
25 to 50 cents, and very few spoil at that. 

Remarkable as these accounts are of the fertility of the soil— 
and they must, probably, be received with a grain of allowance 
—there are regions far short of California, which present im- 
mensely greater agricultural attractions. The great State of 
Texas is one of these. We will venture to say that Texas as 
much surpasses California in her agricultural capabilities, as 
California surpasses Texas in her mineral resources. Gene- 
ral Clarke, one of the New-York commissioners, now on a 
visit to Texas to explore the proposed route for a Pacific rail- 
road, writes from Port Graham, June 10th, as follows: ‘“ The 
agricultural resources and capacity of this country are abso- 
lutely marvellous to behold. It is capable of supplying the 
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whole civilized world.” It is destined to become the greatest 
sugar and cotton region in North America. 

From all present indications, the wheat crop of the United 
States is likely to be, this year, very great. If we take Michigan 
as a general index to the state of the wheat crop in the West, 
the prospect is certainly very flattering. Information from dif- 
ferent parts of that State, made by competent observers, shows, 
that the wheat crop of Michigan, the present season, is the most 
abundant one that has blessed the labors of our farmers for 
many years. It is represented to be as superior in quality as it 
is in quantity. A gentleman who has recently passed through 
the centre of the State declares, that though he has been long a 
resident of Michigan, and an attentive observer of the gradual 
development of her agricultural wealth, he has never before 
seen such fields of wheat, and so bright a prospect of a most 
fruitful harvest. New-York, too, presents a still more flattering 
aspect, in reference to the wheat crop. The Albany Atlas ob- 
serves: ‘From all we can learn, we believe the quantity of 
wheat produced in this State, this year, will be nearly, if not 
quite, fifty per cent., greater than any previous year, and of even 
better average quality, high as the character of Michigan wheat 
and flour inal is. As wheat has advanced in price in the 
same ratio as our plank roads and other means of reaching mar- 
ket readily have increased, we anticipate for our farmers a rich 
reward for their labors, and, of course, another year of prosperity 
for our State.” 

The demand for wheat, for exportation, is now very great, and 
increasing, and the highest a are paid. The prospect 
abroad is most encouraging. The demand for American pro- 
duce, of all kinds, in England, is on the increase, ““ The upward 
movement,” says The London Shipping Gazette, of July 1, “ has 
been caused principally by an unexpected and extensive demand 
for wheat for exportation to the Continent. Whether this will 
continue is a question; but certainly the prospect, at present, fa- 
vors acontinuance.” The same authority adds :—“ We have, on 
former oczasions, given it as our opinion, that the unfavorable re- 
sult of the last harvest in this country and in France would be 
sure to manifest itself sooner or later, and this belief induced 
us to expect arise. We think that this would have occurred, 
even if there had been nothing else to favor an upward move- 
ment. When, therefore, other circumstances transpired to lead 
to the same conclusion—such as a bad seed-time, inauspicious 
weather in the spring and early part of the summer, and, lastly, 
the possibility of war between Russia and Turkey—we looked 
upon an advance to some extent as certain. 

“ How high prices of wheat might be driven up if the export 
demand should continue, it is impossible to foresee; while, on 
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the other hand, there is nothing in the present position of affairs 
to lead to the conclusion that quotations can give way ma- 
terially.” 

The consequence of a Turko-Russian war would be, that all 
that immense quantity of wheat which has hitherto flown into 
the English markets, would immediately cease to flow in that 
direction. It would all be absorbed at home. The produce of 
the Baltic, too, would be stopped; and then England's only re- 
liance for wheat and other products would be on America, The 
demand for our products would be enormous, and prices would 
probably exceed all previous rates. How much England is de- 
pendant on the Mediterranean and Black seas for corn, may be 
seen from the following :—‘“ In taking a review of the foreign 
corn trade for the last few years, and comparing the present 
sources of supply with those we have habitually considered as 
the natural purveyors of food to England, we are struck with 
the change that has taken place. America and the Baltic were 
formerly looked upon as our granaries in times of dearth. They 
are now totally inadequate to meet our requirements, even in 
ordinary seasons. Their yearly surplus falls short of our yearly 
wants. Itis from the fertile districts which border the Mediter- 
ranean and Black seas that we now derive not only our largest 
and most regular supplies, but also the most copious and earliest 
relief, when suffering from a deficient harvest. The hiatus 
caused by the diseased potatoes and the mildewed wheat of last 
season, would have caused this nation many millions more than 
will now be required, were it not for the previously organized 
trade between England and the ports of the Black Sea, by 
means of which our increased demand will be met without that 
extravagant enhancement of prices, freights, &c., which would 
otherwise have taken place. The total quantity of grain, (wheat, 
Indian corn, &c.,) imported from foreign ports in the year 1852, 
was 6,750,000 qrs., of which no less than 8,850,000 qrs. were sup- 
plied from ports in the Mediterranean and Black seas ; and it is 
probable that the relative quantities during the present year will 
exhibit still more forcibly the importance of that branch of the 
grain trade which forms the subject of the present report.’”* 

Brighter prospects were never before held out to the agricul- 
tural world of America than at present. All the wheat and 
corn that the present crop can produce, is certain to find a ready 
market at greatly advanced prices. 


* Report on wheat, Indian corn, and other grain, from the Mediterranean and 
Black seas, for 1852. 
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Art, XIIL—PROGRESS OF RAIL-ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 


THOMAS GRAY, THE INVENTOR OF RAIL-ROADS——-NEW-YORK RAIL-ROADS—ILLI- 
NOIS, OHIO, AND NEW-ENGLAND RAIL-ROADS—THE SOUTHWESTERN RAIL- 
ROAD IN KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 


” 


STRANGE as it may now seem, not farther back than 1820 there 
was not a rail-road in existence. Now they form an iron net- 
work over this country and Europe, and have almost annihi- 
lated space, in like manner as the magnetic telegraph has al- 
most annihilated time. Doubtless most people, in these times 
of universal intelligence and universal travel, are well acquaint- 
ed with the progress of rail-roads; but how few there are who 
can tell us anything about the author or inventor of that wonder 
of the 19th century—the Railway System. It isso, too, with the 
authors of most of the great and useful inventions of the age. 
How little is generally known of Whitney, the inventor of the 
cotton gin, of Watt, of Fulton, and of a hundred other ingeni- 
ous men whose inventions have made the age what it is! Their 
works live after them, and are likely to live for centuries; but 
their names, by a seeming ungratefulness of the age, are suffered 
to sink almost into oblivion. Neither Whitney nor Fulton 
have even a statue among us to perpetuate their memories; and 
as to the author of rail-roads, there may not be twenty per- 
sons in the United States who ever heard his name, although 
we believe he is still living. 

About half a century ago, the exact year is not known, there 
was born at Leeds, England, a man named THomas GRayY; 
scarcely anything more than this is known of his early history. 
He was, we believe, a poor collier; and being very ingenious, 
he conceived the idea of facilitating the transportation of coals 
from the Middletown colliery to Leeds, a distance of about three 
miles, by means of a sort of railway which he constructed of wood. 
Upon this his cars moved along at the rate of about three and 
a-half miles an hour, to the great merriment of a wise and dis- 
criminating public, who laughed at the idea of a railway as 
something very visionary, and as the mere suggestion of lazi- 
ness. Poor Gray thought otherwise. Magnificent visions of fu- 
ture rail-roads, such as are now stupendous realities, loomed up 
before him, and he began to talk in public, of a general system 
of iron rail-roads. He was, of course, laughed at, and declared a 
visionary moon-struck fool. But the more Gray contemplated 
his little railway for coals, the more firmly did he believe in the 

racticability and immense usefulness of his scheme. He saw 
in it all that is now realized, and he resolved, in spite of the ri- 
dicule, the sneers and rebuffs that were heaped upon him, to pro- 
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secute his great undertaking. He yeoman the British parlia- 
ment, and sought interviews with all the great men of the king- 
dom; but all this had no effect, except to bring down upon him, 
wherever he went, the loud sneers and ridicule of all classes. 
Still he persevered, and at length he engaged the attention of 
men of intelligence and influence, who finally embraced his 
views, urged his plans, and the grand results are now before the 
world. ‘Thomas Gray, the inventor of rail-roads, who, not 
longer ago than 1820,was laughed at for even mentioning the idea 
of them, still lives in Exeter, England, in the fuil realization of all 
his grand and noble rail-road schemes, for which he was declared 
insane. How much has the world been benefitted by his in- 
sanity | 
But the world is still that same ungrateful, soulless thing that it 
always was. What has it done for Themes Gray? An English 
writer, whose name we cannot give, thus speaks of him: “ Up 
to 1846 he had been neglected. While thousands had been en- 
riched by the consummation of his brilliant scheme, he remained 
forgotten—forced by poverty to sell glass on commission for a 
living.” Howitt, in the People’s Journal, a few years ago, gave 
a somewhat lengthy sketch of his career, thus bringing him into 
ublic notice. We have seen nothing in print in relation to him 
ately. Elliot wrote a great truth in these words; 


‘* How many men who lived to bless mankind 
Have died unthanked t” 


How many of the railway pees agitators, stockholders, 
&c., have ever heard of the subject of this brief sketch ? 

The subject of rail-roads has become so extensive, that a tole- 
rable sketch of them all, in the United States alone, would re- 
quire a considerable volume. We shall, however, undertake to 
unfold, briefly, the present condition of all the principal rail- 
roads in the several States of the Union, in some two or three 
numbers of the Review. 

It was not until after the completion of the Erie Canal, in 
1825, that the perfect adaptability of rail-roads to the purposes 
of commerce began to be generally admitted; but it was soon 
demonstrated that they were fully adequate to supply the place 
of rivers, and to save the expenditure of millions of dollars in 
the construction of canals. New-York took the lead in the 
great rail-road movement; and with that State we shall begin. 

The first continuous line of rail-road to connect the tide water 
of the Hudson with the great lakes, was that from Albany to 
Buffalo, following very nearly the route of the canal. Though 
until 1851 this road was embarrassed by a heavy state tax, as a 
sort of protection to the business of the canal, that tax is now 
removed, and the road is now in free competition with the ca- 
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nal. There is, however, more business than both can do. The 
canal is to be enlarged so as to admit vessels of 224 tons. The 
enlargement will be completed in three years after it is com- 
menced. ‘The rail-road, too, is to have a double track through- 
out, which it already has from Albany to Syracuse. From the 
latter place a new road is nearly completed to the Niagara river, 
composed of the straight line between Syracuse and Rochester, 
and the Rochester and the Niagara Falls road. This will make 
its business capacity almost unlimited. It touches Lake Erie at 
Buffalo, and Ontario at Sackett’s Harbor, Cape Vincent, Oswe- 
go, and Lewiston, by branches already in operation; and by 
lines in progress, at Great and Little Sodus Bay, and at Ro- 
chester. 

At Albany it connects with the Hudson River and Harlem 
roads, the former of which will have a double track; and at 
Buffalo, the connection is with the great roads of Ohio. 

Next is the great New-York and Erie Rail-road, which has 
cost $27,000,000. It is the greatest work of internal improve- 
ment ever attempted in this country, and its construction is the 
greatest achievement of the kind yet realized. The road and all 
its structures are on the most complete and magnificent scale. As 
it approaches Lake Erie, its western terminus, and Hudson River, 
its eastern, the road spreads out into a number of independent 
lines, forming at each terminus a sort of Della to accommodate 
its immense business. Its outlets to tide-water are at Newburgh, 
Piermont, and Jersey Vity. At the two former places the com- 
pany have extensive grounds for the reception, storing and for- 
warding of merchandise. With only one terminus, it is found 
to be impossible to accommodate its immense business, without 
great confusion, delay, and increased cost. 

On the western part of the line, important branches radiate 
from the main niall striking the lakes at all the points above- 
named, and at Dunkirk. By means of these branches, or “ feed- 
ers,” in the technical language of rail-roads, the trade of the 
West is intercepted at almost every point on lakes Erie and On- 
tario, and conducted into the main trunk. Measures are also in 
progress to connect the road with Erie, on the lake, in Penn- 
sylvania, by a line running direct from Little Men ; and also 
with Pittsburgh, by the Alleghany Valley Rail-road. The im- 
mense capacities of this great New-York and Erie Rail-road for 
business, and the important relation it sustains to the commerce 
of the whole country, gives it the first rank in the world of rail- 
road enterprise. It was opened for business on the Ist of June, 
1851, and its business and revenues, thus far, have exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. Its influence upon western com- 
merce, and its entire capacity for draining the regions it pene- 
trates, are not yet fully tested. It is probable that, immense as 
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its capacities are, it will be found, quite inadequate to carry off 
the immense flood of products that will pour in upon it. 

Another great branch of this road will be the Albany and 
Susquehanna Rail-road, which is commenced, or about to be 
commenced. It will extend from Binghampton to Albany, 143 
miles, The city of Albany has taken its stock to the amount 
of $1,000,000, in addition to large private subscriptions. 

The following table shows the cost of the public works of 
New-York, which have been constructed, or are in progress, 
with a view to their becoming avenues of the trade and travel 
between the East and West: 


Hudson River rail-road.............0cccccecccccevcs $12,000,000 
PEE, lis GN taka dodbdbecs oda coe se dee se 4,873,317 
Utica and Schenectady rail-road .................245. 4,143,918 
Albany and Schenectady rail-road ........ obwideedaoda 1,740,449 
Syracuse and Utica rail-road............. 02sec eee 2,570,891 
Rochester and Syracuse rail-road, (both lines)......... 6,464,362 
Buffalo and Rochester rail-road..............-e00-005 2,228,976 
Rochester and Niagara Falls rail-road................ 1,600,000 
Oswego and Syracuse rail-road............6..+00000 588,768 
Rome and Watertown rail-road..............-.e0e00 1,500.000 
Sackett’s Harbor and Ellisburgh rail-road............. 350.000 
New-York and Erie rail-road................00ee000: 27.000,000 
Canandaigua and Niagara Falls rail-road.............. 3,500,000 
Buffalo, Corning and New-York rail-road.............. 2,000,000 
Buffalo and New-York city rail-road.................. 1,500,000 
Albany and Susquehanna rail-road ................04, 4,356,000 
Erie and Champlain canals...............0eeeeeeeee 26,000,000 
For enlargement of Erie Canal.............-+++ee0es 9,000,000 

$111,410,681 


This table does not include several roads, the cost of which 
cannot yet be estimated. 

The rail-roads from the city of New-York to Montreal, the 
great city of the St. Lawrence, and the commercial emporium 
of the Canta constitute a very important route of commerce 
and travel, passing as they do through a long succession of large 
and flourishing towns. This great route consists, for most of 
the distance, of two distinct lines—the Hudson River and Har- 
lem roads, from New-Yerk to Albany; and second, the Troy 
and Boston, Western Vermont roads, Albany and Northern, and 
the Rutland and Washington roads, extending from Albany to 
Rutland, Vermont. From Rutland, north, only one line is in 
operation, composed of the Rutland and Burlington, Vermont 
and Canada, and Champlain and St. Lawrence rail-road. A 
road is projected along the west shore of Lake Champlain, 
which, when completed, will give two distinct lines from New- 
York to Montreal. 

As we shall hereafter return to the subject of rail-roads in 
New-York, we cannot, in this paper, notice all in the State. A 
late report of the New-York and New-Haven road has recently 
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been made, from which it appears that the total earnings of 
the company for the year ps ms April 1, were $800,718 19. 
The current charges were $380,052 82—paid Harlem road 
$67,170 06; leaving, with the surplus from last year of 
$20,882 54,a dividend of $12,500 on Harlem stock, and interest 
charged to cost of second track, $27,500, a sum of $428,178 35 
to pay interest, taxes, dividends and other liabilities. $20,000 
were paid to the New-Haven and Springfield road; $21,679 20 
for personal damages ; the loss on extension lease is $26,988 80 
—deducting which items, there is a surplus of $20,885 75 where- 
with to commence the new year. The cost of the road and 
equipments is now $4,318,601 60, not including the expendi- 
tures for property not entirely appropriated to the use of the 
road, and which cost $654,685 54, making a total expenditure 
of $4,978,487. The capital stock is $3,000,000, and sundry 
loans, accounts, &c., $132,487 14. The passenger trains have 
run 856,897 miles ; freight trains, 89,228 miles; gravel and other 
trains,7 872 miles—making a total of nearly five hundred thou- 
sand miles. The whole number of passengers moved in the 
trains by the above service is 966,758. 


Mr. McAlpine, the state engineer, has so made a general 


report on all the roads of the State of New-York during the past 
year, from which we gather many interesting statistics. Re- 
garding the transportation of passengers, the following is inter- 
esting : 
The whole number of persons carried in the cars, on 29 rail-roads, was 7,440,653 
Thenumber of miles travelled was 343,358,545 
The whole number of passengers injured was 

Of whom were killed 
The whole number of employés injured was 

Of whom were killed 
The whole number of others injured was 

Of whom were killed 
Making the total number injured............:0. eee eee 

Of whom were killed 


For every 18,206,098 passengers carried one mile, one was 
killed ; and for every 4,136,850 passengers carried one mile, one 
was injured or killed, The elassification of these accidents is 
as follows: 

Killed. Injured: 

Jumping on or off trains in motion,.............+. 7 
Fell or thrown from trains 9 
Collisions of trains................... ai ne ace eae 45 
Trains thrown off the track 8 
Run over, while walking or standing on the track 14 
Collisions with vehicles at road crossings 3 
At work on or standing by trains.......... coeees 11 
SHOGING OR PINCGEM. occ cc ccces et cece cececsteesede sees 

OU ERORINONT «pide did whose cies codecs idetide soi ibiees 

RAE COG ERND, 2. « «9. wemsindines « Avqenenerasch carats 


a pe ee eee 
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The reports of the accidents are very defective—in some cases 
stating that several persons were injured, without specifying the 


number. 


The newspapers have, in some cases, given accounts 


of accidents of which the reports make no mention, or have 
stated that a larger number of persons were injured than are 
returned in the reports from the rail-road companies. 

The number of passengers carried on fourteen rail-roads, in 
1851, was 3,901,151, and the miles travelled, 187,885,882. 

The whole number of persons injured on these roads in 1851, 


was 137, of whom ninety were killed. 


The following shows the statistics regarding 30 of the roads 


in the State: 


The aggregate length is 1,901? miles. 
Do. dv. amount of capital is 
Do. do. amount of stock paid inis............ 
Do. do. amount of funded and floating debt is........... 
The annual rate of interest on the funded debt is from 6 to 7 per 
cent., being generally 7 per cent. 
The total cost of road and equipments is............ 
The average cost per mile of single track is....-.... 
The aggregate length of miles laid is 
Do. do. length of miles laid, including double track and 
alidings, le... .ccocecaesveces secs 
The aggregate number of locomotive engines is............. 
Do. do. number of passenger cars is 
Do. do. number of baggage, mail, emigrant and second class 
cars is.... esecess 
The aggregate number of freight cars is........-...... 
The average speed of passenger trains in motion, miles per hour, is 
The average speed of freight trains in motion, miles per hour, is.. 
The average weight of passenger trains, exclusive of passengers 
and baggage, tone... . 010 cscccccccccccccce ccs 
The average weight of freight trains, exclusive of freight, tons... 
Aggregate tons carried*. ... 2... ..0eeeeecee cece cece 
The aggregate number of miles run by passenger trains is 
The aggregate number of miles run by eight trains is 
The average distance travelled by each passenger is, miles..... ... 
The average number of passengers per train............. 
The average distance each ton of freight is moved, miles........ 
The average number of tons of freight, per train 
The average cost per mile of single track, for maintenance of way. 
The average cost per mile run by passenger train, for repairs of 
machinery, is, cents 
The average cost of same for freight trains.......-.---.-..-..+- 


ee ee 


“seen OOO ee wee 


$53,963,550 00 


43,567,562 84 
41,742,671 86 


84,034,456 20 
36,701 89 
1,8194 


2,277 3-10 
446 
447 


272 
4,695 
264 
15¢ 


45,37 
95.41 
2,206,622 
4,421,449 
3,086,379 
46 1-10 
77 6-10 
83 2-10 
59 4-10 
$440 44 


16.98 
16.53 


The average cost of operating the roads per 1,000 passengers 
carried one mile, classified under different heads, is as follows : 


1,000 pas- 
sengers. 
11 cents. 


Office expenses and stationery.............. 
Agents and clerks 

Labor, handling, freight, loading, &c 
Porters, watchmen and smithmen 


40 “ 
387 « 


1,000 tons 
freight. 
17 cents. 
75 “ 
$1 34 “ 
23 “ 


* This amount includes the tonnage sent from one road to another, which is 
repeated in the reports as many times as it is carried upon separate roads, and 
therefore presents an aggregate much greater than the actual tonnage. 
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1.000 pas- 1,006 tons 


sengers. freight. 
Wood and water attendance.... 2... .. 00. sence escees 11 cents. 10 cents. 
Conductors, luggage and brakemen. ......---- ...--+- 64 * 86 “ 
Engineers and firemen... .......-. . +--+ e+ese+e+ eee 59 “* 82“ 
NE 14.0 fi sys Sgt pS 0 91x} ob sba sme aebe nage desdceses OS GM FEIT * 
Oil and waste for engines...... 224+ 2-0 -2+-seeeee 24 28“ 
Do. do. CRD Soc voc ccccdentoneuisncdsy coces ) ) ies 24 % 
Loss and damage of goods or baggage.....----..+++- 3 « 25 « 
Do. do. to PerSONS. ....2---- eects tc ewwwee mM * 5S 
Do. do. to cattle and property...........-. s « 5 “ 
General superintendence... --..----++-+-+ --:eee-e+ 13“ + 
Contingencies... 2.2266... seeees cecwes cece eeenss 59 «“ 45 “ 
Total... cccecccevces cocences Cec cee cecces $4 62 $7 81 
The aggregate proceeds of twenty-six roads were as follows: 
From passengers. ...--- ...-+++-++ see sneeeee cece $6,212,215 43 
Do. DO vinice doc cenccenen cenesedsmedidades aa) ee ae 
From other sources... ..--++ 2+ -00- -000 eee nen nee 592,078 82 
Total . 2... 22.00. +s ccesees coc ccescce sce $10,809,923 97 


The aggregate payments, other than for construction, were as 
follows : 


For transportation... .............2--..0-+0--+-- $5,101,676 70 
Por interest .. 0... cscs ccccssecssccccccscadesece 8,905,000 90 
For dividends... ..00. cocccccccccsccessscscesses %,155,852 24 
For surplns £0068 6066666 .i 6 luck tobias veesecapman 14,848 76 

BOR tidak + debsdisndt de wtibehnweas $9,477,477 60 


In the northwest, rail-roads are extremely flourishing, and 
rail-road enterprise is putting forth its energies with the most 
happy results. The great Cairo and Chicago line will soon be 
completed. The contractors are making rapid progress. There 
are now over 10,000 men engaged on it. Over one hundred 
miles of it is already in operation, viz.: from Chicago to Kan- 
kakee, and from La Salle to Bloomington. About two-thirds 
of the distance from Cairo to the junction is graded and ready 
for the rail. This includes the first and second division, upon 
both of which the track-layers are about commencing their la- 
bors. On the second, the work will commence at Big-Muddy 
River, for which place an engine and cars for the construction 
train have just been sent down. On the first division it will 
commence at Lower Cash River, where an engine is daily ex- 

ected. A large amount of materials for the superstructure 
ais been landed at both these points. Within a year from this 
date, the road will probably be opened its entire length between 
Chicago and Cairo. 

In Ohio, too, rail-roads are highly prosperous. The Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati Rail-road declared a dividend of five 

er cent., payable on the lst of August. The same Company 

ve called for an instalment of twenty-five per cent. on the new 


stock, payable on the Ist of August, as above. 
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A report on the Galena and Chicago Union Rail-road is now 
before us, from which it appears that the earnings of this road, 
for the year ending May 1, 1853, were $473,548, ‘The expense 
of running the road for the same time, was $187,396. 

The success of rail-roads in New-England may be seen from 
the following dividends that have been lately declared for the 
last six months: 


Per cent. Per cent 
Boston and Worcester........+.... 33 | Lexington and West Cambridge... 3 
Eastern Rail-road.......--..-++++: 3 | Stonington Rail-road............: 34 
Boston and Providence............ 3 | Boston and Maine............... 4 
Fitchburg and Worcester. .....--.-. 3 | New-York and Harlem........... 4 
Western Rail-road. .......+..00000 3} | Boston and Lowell............... 3 
Taunton Rail-road.............++6: 4 | Rutland Rail-road................ 4 


Some of the western roads do better than this, as will be seen by 
the following : 


Indianapolis and Madison... .5 per cent. 
Little Miami. .........-+++ ++ Site 


Southern Michigan......-. 7 per cent 





One of the most important roads in the country is the South” 
western Rail-road, traversing central Kentucky and Tennessee, 
connecting Danville, in the emer state, with Manchester, in the 
latter. The project is one of first importance, and we are glad 
to see that its construction has fallen into the hands of enter- 
prising, efficient and wealthy contractors, who will open the 
road at the earliest possible day : 

This road extends from McMinnville northeasterly through 
Middle Tennessee to the Kentucky State line, 87 miles, form- 
ing a part of the direct road from Cincinnati to Pensacola, 
Mobile and New-Orleans. Nearly every portion of this line 
is now in progress of construction, from Covington through 
Lexington, Danville, MeMinnville, Winchester and Guntus Land- 
ing to Selma, on the navigable waters of the Alabama river, 
from which point it is proposed to construct one road to Mobile 
and another to Pensacola. A road is also constructing from 
MeMinnville, through Talahoma to Florence in Northern Ala- 
bama, there to connect with the New-Orleans and Great North- 
ern Rail-road. At Winchester it connects with rail-roads already 
in operation from Nashville to Charleston and Savannah. 

The Southwestern road runs along, parallel to, and immedi- 
ately at the foot of the Cumberland mountains, located on a 
table land from 5 to 40 miles wide, and six hundred feet above 
the general level of West Tennessee. On account of its position, 
with reference to the natural features of the country, it com- 
mands the most desirable location fora north and south road 
through the State. 

A glance at the map will show the great importance and va- 
lue of this line of roads. Cincinnati is one of the great central 
points of rail-roads north of the Ohio river. She has nine great 
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trunk lines, radiating to the east, the north and west, while on 
the south this is the only line of roads now constructing, form- 
ing the most direct connection with the Gulf of Mobile and Pen- 
sacola. Extending with its connections on the north from the 
lakes to the Gulf, it passes through eleven degrees of latitude, 
yielding every variety of agricultural production. The local 
usiness arising from an interchange of these would alone liber- 
ally support such a road. 
Ve shall continue monthly these sketches of rail-road pro- 
— in the United States, giving the latest information that can 
obtained. 


eeeeeerrnm 


Art. XIV—MISCELLANEOUS, 


EAST TENNESSEE; ITS MINERAL WEALTH—GOLD OF NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
——DIAMONDS IN NORTH CAROLINA—GEORGIA ; ITS RESOURCES, RAIL-ROADS, AND 
GREAT PROSPERITY. 


THE _ movement now going on, to penetrate by means of 
rail-roads, and to connect with Charleston, Mobile, and New- 
Orleans, the beautiful and fertile region of East Tennessee, nat- 
urally leads us to inquire into the resources of that part of the 
Republic, in order to form a just estimate of the value and pros- 
pects of those great works of internal improvement now so 
oely progressing. 

he climate of Kast Tennessee is somewhat diversified, because 
of its valleys and lofty mountains; and her salubrity, whether 
upon the mountains or in the valleys, is unprecedented. No 
epidemics have ever prevailed within its borders, and it is at 
the same time free from any causes which can or do produce 
diseases local in their character. 

The water of the same region is various. The limestone, 
freestone, chalybeate, sulphur waters, &c., &c., gush from eve 
hill-side. Some of these mineral waters have attained muc 
celebrity, because of their sanatory properties. 

The sow of the valleys, and, in many places, upon the moun- 
tains, is as fertile as the alluvium BOER fies on the water courses 
of the southern countries, and is capable of affording subsistence 
to a population one hundred times greater than that now inhab- 
ing the country. 

The timber, though now regarded in many instances of but 
little value, is every day being more highly appreciated. The 
boundless forest of hemlock, of white and yellow pine, of cedar 
and oak, which can now be purchased, immediately upon some 
of the principal water courses, at prices of from den to twenty 
cents per acre for the ground upon which they grow, is a fact 
which will strike the minds of the farmers who use the bark of 
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the hemlocks, and of builders who use the other timbers in other 
parts of the country, with much surprise. 

But East Tennessee excels particularly in its mineral resources. 
Its dron is sufficient in quantities to supply the world for centu- 
ries. This is of various qualities, some of such excellence that 
it is preferred above every other iron for steamboat boilers, be- 
cause in no instance has a boiler, made of this iron, been known 
to explode. Here it may be manufactured into pigs at ten dol- 
lars per ton, and that, too, in establishments where but little 
capital is employed. 

Also copper has been discovered, and miners are now at work 
digging it out of the bowels of the mountains, which were once 
thought to be worth not one cent per acre, and yet the copper 
ore is yielding silver enough to pay all the expenses incident to 
the preparation of the copper for market. 

Iead is everywhere, we may say, and will continue to be 
esteemed, as it now is, almost valueless, being in the way of the 

lowshare, until some one more discerning and more enterpris- 
ing than any one now among us, shall show to us that in bars 
and pigs, it, like our iron, is worth silver and gold. 

Zinc, too, has been discovered, and a step made towards 
bringing its value to light; a Northern company, in connection 
with one of our own citizens, having obtained a lease of one 
mine, and having it in contemplation to manufacture the metal. 

Plumbago is found in heaps as large as a mountain, but is 
esteemed as of no value, because no one chooses to make it 
valuable. 

What renders East Tennessee still more valuable, is, that coal 
there is almost as abundant as the iron, and, in many instances, 
is found upon one side of a water course, which is but a succes- 
sion of rapids, while iron is upon the other. Both the anthracite 
and bituminous are found in abundance, 

Of marble, an endless variety and inexhaustible quantity has 
been discovered, though but few and partial searches have been 
made. From the jet black, susceptible of the finest polish, there 
is every hue and shade of variegation to the pure white. 

The hydraulic limestone has recently been discovered in the 
greatest abundance in the immediate vicinity of Knoxville, and 
only awaits, to demonstrate its value, a capital that will prepare 
five hundred thousand barrels of the cement for the markets in 
which it may be sold, at a lower figure than can be borne when 
the article is furnished from any other point. 

Salt is abundant, and capital is now being employed in 
sinking wells, and preparing furnaces, &c., for its manufac- 
ture. 

The half is not yet known of the valuable natural resources 
of this Switzerland of America. It is immensely rich in every 
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gift of nature pertaining to its latitude. Its natural scenery is 
always beautiful, and, in many parts, grand and sublime. 

Some very interesting notices have recently appeared of the 
mineral wealth of North and South Carolina. Dr. Daniel As- 
bury, of Charlotte, North Carolina, has recently published a 
report on the gold and copper mines of Gold Hill, Rowan county, 
North Carolina. From the statistics given by Dr. Asbury, it 
appears that the Gold Hill mines have afforded $1,500,000 since 
their discovery in 1843, and that their exploration has led to the 
, abe of a village of above eight hundred inhabitants, situated 

irectly over the mines. The gold region covers about one square 
mile. The veins are numerous, well defined, of large size, and 
are judged to be of unending depth, as they are entirely vertical 
in their positions. They are already down in some places as 
deep as 350 feet. The average yield of the ore, by the first 
process, is $1 50 per 100 lbs. The sands are then re-washed five 
times by different parties. The same report also refers to the 
mine of Dorn, in Edgefield, South Carolina, In this mine, the 
report says, it has been a very common result for the hands to 
average $50 each per day! A single blast of powder has often 
thrown out $500 in fragments of gold, which the miner could at 
once step forward and gather up in his hands! This mine is 
now yielding $200,000 per annum, with a force of scarcely more 
than tweaty men. 

Papally remarkable is the abundance of copper found in North 
Carolina. The superintendent of the North Carolina Copper 
Mining Company has very recently published an account of the 
celebrated Fentress mine, from which we derive the following 
particulars : 

The mine is situated ten miles south of Greensboro’, Guilford 
County, N. C., on the geological range between the slates and 
granites, which is the great metalliferous line east of the Alle- 
ghanies. The mine was formerly worked for gold, the vein 
having been explored to the depth of sixty feet; but the work- 
ing was about to be abandoned on account of the gradual disap- 
pearance of the precious metal, while the yellow sulphuret of 
copper began to be more frequent; to which, though then dis- 
regarded on account of its not being auriferous, the great suc- 
cess of the mine at the present day is wholly due, 

The vein is situated entirely on the Company’s property, no 
trace of it having been found on the adjoining lands, although 
they have been eagerly grasped by speculators; but in the com- 

aratively short extent of the vein, it has proved to be the best 
in the country, and, compared with the crack veins of Europe— 
probably the richest and largest ever discovered. While at the 
surface the thickness of the vein is inconsiderable, at the depth 
of sixty feet it measures five feet, and'at seventy feet has in- 
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creased to over eight feet, the regular dip beginning about this part 
in such a manner, that while the inclination of the hanging wall 
is thirty-five degrees, that of the lower wall is forty-five degrees ; 
thus occasioning, for every few feet advanced, an increase of a 
foot in the thickness of the vein. 

The vein is a regular one, and consists of alternate layers of 
quartz and copper pyrites, both containing small quantities of 
iron pyrites aoe spathic iron: the aggregate thickness of the 
pure copper pyrites, containing 33 per cent. of metal, being 
about one-half of the whole vein. 

Several other copper mines, says the same authority, have 
been discovered in the vicinity of Wheal Pioneer, and in all 
probability North Carolina will soon assume the name of Cop- 
per State, if only the new discoveries will be one-tenth as valu- 
able as this mine; and greatly as the copper region will contri- 
bute to the richness of the State, the mining operations will not 
fail to confer a still greater benefit than wealth on the inhabitants, 
in stimulating them to enterprise and energy, and thus gradually 
and surely advancing the cause of enlightenment of society. 

These accounts from North Carolina have created quite a sen- 
sation in the mining world, and several new mining companies 
have recently been formed to operate in the gold and copper 
veins and deposits of North Carolina, and an immense amount 
of capital has been invested. . 

All these accounts have received further confirmation re- 
cently from Prof. C. U. Shepard, who has just returned, says 
the Charleston Courier, from a fortnight’s exploration in the coun- 
ties of Mecklenburg, Union, Cabarras and Rowan, that the pros- 
pect of an abundant supply of copper ore is afforded by the 
indications presented in the mines of those counties. The great 
metalliferous region known as Gold Hill, in Rowan, and which, 
next to the famous Dorne’s mine in this State, is the most pro- 
ductive deposit of the precious metal in the United States—is 
perhaps the most promising repository for copper thus far brought 
to light. Other places may hereafter prove equally rich; but 
the gold veins at Gold Hill, being already worked to a depth of 
nearly 850 feet, afford the most favorable opportunity in the 
country for judging the character of that spot for copper—a 
metal which rarely shows itself in much richness at the top of 
‘the ground. Already, from the depths referred to, tons of mer- 
chantable copper ore are daily raised; and the indications are 
such as to lead the professor to predict, that Gold Hill will very 
speedily acquire a character for copper as distinguished as that 
which it has long since established for gold. ; 

The professor, while in Charlotie, was presented with a dia- 
mond, by Dr. Leventhorpe, a late graduate of the Medical Col- 
lege. That gentleman had lately discovered it on his estate at 
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Pioneer Mills; and this is the second specimen of this precious 
gem found within the year in the county. Hitherto, no special 
search has been made for the diamond, these specimens having 
been discovered in a manner purely snldenek 

Georgia, now deservedly pat be the Empire State of the South, 
naturally suggests itself after South Carolina. Let us note some 
of its resources and its rising greatness. Once one of the young- 
est and weakest of the ‘Old Thirteen,” Georgia has now be- 
come one of the strongest of the thirty-one states of the Republic. 
She has exported $30,000,000 worth of cotton in a single year, 
or more than six hundred thousand bales, Fifteen millions of 
her own capital are invested in her own rail-roads, and nearly 
one thousand miles of rail-road are completed within the borders 
of the State. Georgia labor as well as Georgia capital has done 
much of this work, and what is to be performed, in consequence 
of the present high prices of labor, will be mainly done at home. 
The contractors of roads here and in Alabama despair of com- 
pleting the roads seasonably or economically at Northern — 
for wages; and slaves will be taken from the cities and planta- 
tions to perform the usual labor of white men upon the routes 


agreed upon as soon as they are ree 


The South, which has so long been behind the other states in 
matters pertaining to internal improvement, has now fairly be- 
come aWake to a sense of their immense importance. Mobile, 
within the present year, voted, in a single day, one million of 
dollars, to connect the ocean with the Chattahooche river, which 
separates Georgia from Alabama, Southern states are all lend- 
ing a helping hand to those enterprises where help is needed. 
About six millions of dollars have been voted to secure the inte- 
rior trade of the country, and to bind the sea-board and rivers 
with the back country. Georgia, in this spirit of enterprise, is 
covering the country all over with roads. There is not only the 
route from Alabama to Chattanooga on the Tennessee River, 
but Savannah is struggling for a connection with the ocean via 
Brunswick, thence across the country to Florida, The hope is 
to make this the great mail route South. 





Art. X¥V.—EDITORIAL AND LITERARY. 


THE present efficient head of the War Department has, in a 
very short time, organized and sent out four surveying parties 
to examine and report upon the practicability of the various 
routes proposed for the construction of the great rail-road to the 
Pacific Ocean. With the limited appropriation made by Con- 
gress, he could only confine himself to such routes as had been 
the least explored. That by the Gila, in which the whole South 
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is so much interested, and in which Col. Davis, as a Southern 
man, must have a like interest, has been previously pretty well 
ascertained; and whatever deficiencies of information may exist 
in regard to it, will be supplied from the results obtained on 
other Jines. The South is already well fortified in her advocacy 
of this route, and it is believed that all the facts which can be 
gathered in regard to the others, will only strengthen the claims 
of the Gila, At all events, this case will be fairly put before 
the country, and there can be no other way of convincing other 
sections than by the facts. ‘These we are in a fair way of havy- 
ms the very next session of Congress. 

he time has at last arrived, when the wnanimous voice of the 
country is for the road, and for such government aid as will se- 
cure its immediate construction. We cannot wait for fifty 
years, or even for twenty. So far as the road will pass throu 
the territories, the power of Congress in the matter cannot be 
called in question, without disputing that sovereignty there, 
which even the strictest constructionist, Mr. Calhoun, has always 
maintained. Under the “ war” power, or that of the ‘common 
defence,” Congress is entirely free to aid in the construction of 
the road as a measure necessary to the protection and preserva- 
tion of our Pacific coast, and less expensive than would be the 
navy and the army, and the fortifications, which would other- 
wise have to be kept there. The maxim is, “in peacé prepare 
for war,” and not in “war prepare for war.” Can we say when 
(considering our foreign relations) such preparation is unneces- 


my ? 
Ve give the organization of the surveys: 


The first of these expeditions is under the command of Major Stevens, late of 
the Engineer Corps, and now governor of Washington Territory, and has for its 
object to survey the region stretching from the upper Mississippi to Puget's Sound. 
It proceeds from St. Paul's, in the territory of Minnesota, to the Great Bend of 
the Missouri river ; thence to the table-land between the Missouri and Saskat- 
chawan rivers to the most available pass in the Rocky Mountains, surveying the 
best passes in the Cascade range, and in the Rocky Mountains, from the 49th 
parallel to the head-waters of the Missouri. It is part of the object of this expe- 
dition to determine the capacity of the whole region of its survey to supply. and 
of the Missouri and Columbia rivers to transport, the materials for the proposed 
railway. We learn that a satisfactory report has already been received from 
Major Stevens, giving assurance that he is already engaged in his operations far 
beyond the western frontier of the United States. He expected to leave St. Paul’s 
before the first of June. 

A second expedition, under the command of Lieut. Whipple, is to survey the 
region of our western territory adjacent to the parallel of 35 deg. It will proceed 
from the Mississippi along the head-waters of the Canadian, cross the Rio Pecos, 
and enter the valley of the Rio del Norte, near Albuquerque; thence through 
Walker's Pass in the Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific, at some point on the coast 
of southern California, near San Pedro, Los Angelos, or San Diego. 

A third expedition, under the command of Capt. Gunnison, will pass through 
the Rocky Mountains, near the head-waters of the del Norte, by way of the Heur- 
fano River, into the valley of the Green and Grand Rivers; thence westwardly 
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along the Nicollet River of the Great Basin ; thence north to the Lake Utah, sur- 
veying on a return route the best passes of the Wasateh range, through the coal 
basin, into the forks of the Platte. 

A fourth expedition is to operate in California. Its field is the region west of 
the Lower Colorado to the Pacific. This expedition. starting fiom Benicia, in 
California, will examine the passes of the Sierra Nevada from the San Joaquin 
and Tulare valleys, together with the whole country southeast of the Tulare 
lakes, to ascertain the best route between Walker's Pass, or any other practicable 
passes in that region and the mouth of the Gila, and from that point to the Pacific 
at San Diego. 


We have omitted to notice the Convention of Southern Planters, which met in 
the early part of the summer at Montgomery, Alabama. This Convention re- 
solved itself into a Southern Planters’ Association, and elected the Hon. 8S. B. Gil- 
mer, of Georgia, President, and Dr. N. B. Cloud, Editor of the ‘* American Cotton 
Planter,” Secretary. The Association will meet hereafter, annually, at different 
points. The next meeting will be in Columbia, S.C. The results of the Conven- 
tion, says a Montgomery paper, “ from the comparison and concert of opinions 
and actions, are calculated to be of eminent benefit to the Planting States ; and, 
if its meetings are continued for a few years in the same spirit, will be likely to 
produce a complete revolution in the course of trade, and in improved Southern 
Agriculture. Senator Toombs’ address was, in its main features, une of the most 
lucid and convincing arguments ever produced on the subject—close and compact 
as a granite wall, clamped, layer by layer, and built up with bolts of steel, impene- 
trable and immovable.” 

In a late number of that most excellent monthly, the ‘*‘ Western Journal,” pub- 
lished at St. Louis, Mr. Tarver, the senior editor, admonishes us of an omission 
to credit him with the authorship of the paper published in our Industrial Re- 
sources, at page 1u7, vol. 2, entitled ‘* Manufactures in the South and West.” Mr. 
Tarver is right, and we make the amende. He did write the article, which ap- 
— first in the Review with the proper credit, and it is one of the ablest and 

est, we believe, that ever emanated from any quarter. It is far from us to desire 
to appropriate any of the Jaurels of Mr. Tarver; and nothing could afford us more 
pain than the discovery of an omission which was entirely unintentional. In any 
future edition, the error shall be corrected. In the meanwhile, we cannot forbear 
the occasion to express our admiration for him as a writer and a statist. His 
work is eminently deserving of support 

We have received the July, 1853, number of the Southern Quarterly Review, 
under the editorial control of William Gilmore Simms, the well-known Southern 
novelist and writer. The Quarterly preserves a high character everywhere. The 
article on the ‘: State of Parties and the Country,” is able and impartial. Dr. J. C. 
Nott, of Alabama, contributes an interesting paper on the “ Aboriginal Races of 
America.” Colonel Hammond continues his valuable articles on the Mexican 
war. The remaining articles are of no less interest and merit ; while the review 
of Mrs. Stowe's “ Key” is worthy of particular notice, being a critical analysis of 
her work as a novel. The “ Critical Notices” are very full, and will be found both 
useful and interesting. 


To Encineens.—A paper has been sent us from Raleigh, N.C., signed a “ Civil 
Engineer,” proposing a Convention of the Civil Engineers of the Southern and 
Western States, at Charleston, 8.C., at some period to be designated near the 
close of this year. The purpose of this Convention will be, to consider the gene- 
ral interests of the profession in its bearings upon the internal improvement sys- 
tem of this country. The suggestion comes from many respectable engineers ; 
and they propose a preliminary meeting at an early day, to fix the time and place 
of this Convention. They also propose that engineers favorable to the plan shall 
address the Editor of this Review, and give him the power to name the day and 
place for the preliminary meeting. The Editor cordially sympathises in this move- 
ment, and will cheerfully do anything to promote it. His present address is 
Washington, D. C. 





